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“Ivy is not enough to the singular profligateness of our 
time, that it has produced a new fashion of natural philosophy, 
—by which God is, upon the matter, turned out of the natural 
world, or left in it only as a Spectator of how matters go, 
according to what are called the Laws of Nature: In opposi- 
tion to the immediate and absolute dependence which all 
things in it, with all causes and effects, have upon the con- 
tinual exertions of the divine Will and Power; as much for 
their momentary subsistence in any courses and connections, 
as for their first existence —But, by some modern and fashion- 
able doctrines of moral philosophy, God is also turned out of 
the moral world. For, according to this philosophy, full of 
inconsistencies, yet all rooted in Atheism,—the foundation of 
morality lies in the nature and will of man: While the ground 
and reason of moral obligation is stated in certain tastes, 
feelings, dispositions or affections of the human mind or heart, 
—or in what is taken to be the natural fitness of things; 
without any direct regard to the authority and will, or to the 
very being of a God.” 

So wrote Adam Gib, in a work published in 1796 (Sacred 
Contemplations, p. 65). Gib was a Scottish Seceder or 
dissenter of the straitest sect. It may be noted, as character- 
istic of the man, that even the “pointing” of his sentences was 
modelled on “the divine accuracy of punctuation in the 
Hebrew Bible”, with each sentence divided by a “metheg” or 
pause. To use the phrase coined by James Joyce (Finnegan’s 
Wake, p. 32)—singularly appropriate here—there was “metheg 
in his midness”. But with all his eccentricities, Gib was an 
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able man of his school, and a glance at his position may 
throw new light, of an indirect sort, on that main stream of 
British ethical speculation from which he so emphatically 
dissociated himself. He was perhaps the clearest spokesman 
of a body of thought which performed for moral philosophy 
in the eighteenth century the same kind of “service” which 
Dr. Karl Barth attempted to perform for natural theology 
when he was pressed to deliver the Gifford Lectures at Aber- 
deen in 1937 and 1938, despite his being an avowed opponent 
of natural theology in any shape or form. “ ‘Natural 
Theology’,” he said on that occasion, “is thrown into relief 
by the dark background of a totally different theology .. . 
It exists in antithesis to this theology and . .. has its whole 
emotional appeal in its antithesis to this other theology .. . 
When ‘Natural Theology’ has this opponent no longer in view, 
it is notorious how soon it tends to become arid and listless. 
And when its conflict with this adversary no longer attracts 
attention, it is also notorious that interest too in ‘Natural 
Theology’ soon tends to flag. Why then should the service 
not be rendered of presenting to it once more this its indis- 
pensable opponent?” (The Knowledge of God and the Service 
of God, pp. 6-7.) We similarly encounter in Adam Gib the 
“dark background” against which moral philosophy was 
pursued—often in close alliance with natural theology—in 
eighteenth century Scotland and Englaad. 

After the passage just quoted, Barth goes on to explain 
that in spite of what he has said, his Gifford Lectures will 
not “be devoted to the refutation of ‘Natural Theology’ ”. 
For if Natural Theology “is to know whom it is contradicting 
and if it is really to have the opportunity once more of 
measuring itself by its most dangerous opponent, it must not 
hear exclusively or even primarily this opponent’s denial of 
it, but must first and foremost hear the positive affirmation 
of that opponent, in order that then and from that position 
it may perhaps also understand the denial which is directed 
against it. In these lectures I shall therefore endeavour to 
speak not negatively but positwely, without, however, losing 
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sight of the problem of ‘Natural Theology’ ” (pp. 9-10). Gib’s 
Sacred Contemplations, similarly, though polemical enough 
in content, are not so in form, except in their concluding 
section. In the present study I propose quite frankly to do 
him the violence of lifting his polemic from its positive 
context; but before doing so, it may be as well for that 
context to be briefly outlined. The Sacred Contemplations 
constitute a body of divinity in what had already come to be, 
by 1796, the old style. God’s dealings with man are divided 
into a “covenant of works”, offering eternal life as a reward 
for perfect obedience, entered into with Adam as the represen- 
tative of all mankind, and a “covenant of grace”, providing 
eternal life for an elect minority of believers, and arranged 
between the Persons of the Trinity before all time, it being 
foreseen that the condition of the former covenant would not 
be fulfilled. The first part of the work is accordingly a View 
of the Covenant of Works, and the second a View of the 
Covenant of Grace. These matters are expounded in a fashion 
more or less peculiar to Gib, but owing something, among 
earlier writers, to Thomas Boston of Ettrick, author of The 
Fourfold State of Man and other works once somewhat 
more popular than they can be said to be today. Gib’s moral 
philosophy, or attack on-moral philosophy, however we may 
regard it, appears mainly in Part I. 

To these two parts is appended a third, of which more 
must be said. It is entitled A View of the Absolute and 
Immediate Dependence of All Things on God: In a Discourse 
concerning Liberty and Necessity. This Discourse has the 
distinction of being an answer to an answer to Hume. The 
answer to Hume, to which it is an answer, is one of the Hssays 
on the Principles of Morality and Natural Religion of Henry 
Home, Lord Kames. In this essay, beside giving a more 
positive account of the necessary connection of all things 
than was given by the infidel of Edinburgh, Lord Kames took 
occasion to defend, in his own fashion, the Calvinist doctrine 
of predestination against the Arminian doctrine of freewill. 
His intention, in short, was to take his place quite definitely 
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on the side of the angels. But Gib was not to be taken in 
by this identification of Calvinism with scientific determinism. 
Not only was the optimism which formed a large part of it 
inconsistent with the doctrine of the Fall, and its description 
of human actions as following unerringly from the resultant 
of their “motives” with moral responsibility, but the “neces- 
sity” with which natural events were said to proceed in 
accordance with the laws of nature was inconsistent with the 
immediate dependence of all beings on the continual activity 
of the Creator. “The .doctrine of necessity in the Essay, is 
pretended to be of great merit; as making a full end of the 
Arminian doctrine about freewill. And it really does so. 
But alas! at a vast expence: At no lower expence, in its 
native tendency,—than that of burying Arminianism, with all 
the valuable things of Christianity which have been mentioned, 
in one comm¢ 1 grave; Arminian liberty, and Calvinist liberty, 
going to the pot together” (p. 492). The offending work is 
described as “that horrid Essay”, and as an “attempt to 
banish Christianity out of this country” (p. 394). Gib 
mentions in passing that his answer to it is a re-casting of 
the “case for the prosecution” which he presented when, in 
1763, the religious body in which he held sway censured one 
of its preachers for his “open and obstinate adherence to the 
doctrine of that essay” (p. 398). 

The “Evangelical” school of diviuity from which Gib 
sprang was sometimes charged by its “Moderate” opponents 
with approaching Hume’s ethical nihilism, by making faith 
so much more fundamental than good works. Alexander 
Carlyle, in his Autobiography (Ch. VII), records a typical 
quip of the Moderate clergyman John Home, in conversation 
with Hume at the Poker Club, “when everybody wondered 
what could have made a clerk of Sir William Forbes run 
away with £900—‘I know that very well’, says John Home 
to David; ‘for when he was taken, there was found in his 
pockets your Philosophical Works and Boston’s Fourfold 
State of Man.’”. Modern Marxists stand the implied criticism 
of Boston on its head, and make it a criticism of Hume, whose 
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scepticism they regard as leaving the door open to supersti- 
tion. Hume himself recognised a certain superficial justice 
in the parallel, and could mimic Evangelical language, as in 
the concluding paragraphs of the Essay on Miracles—“I am 
the better pleased with the method of reasoning here delivered, 
as I think it may serve to confound those dangerous friends or 
disguised enemies to the Christian Religion who have under- 
taken to defend it on the principles of human reason. Our 
most holy religion is founded on Faith, not on reason”, _ 
Gib, in his turn, was not above echoing Hume, though 
only in order to pass straight on to Malebranche. “What is 
it that we call a cause and an effect? Just two things which 
we see always, or at least usually, going together,—so as the 
one accompanies the other; and in such a manner, that we 
readily expect the one to be with or from the other,—reckon- 
ing in many cases, that they could not be separated without 
a miracle. But how is the actual connection made up between 
these two; or how comes the one to influence, and the other 
to be influenced? Any man would but bewray his folly, in 
pretending to account for all this; otherwise than by a stated 
interposition of the divine power or efficacious pleasure, such 
as is altogether above our comprehension” (p. 456). In-the 
Enquiry Concerning Human Understanding (Sect. VII, 
Part I), Hume considers and dismisses this possible resolu- 
tion of his difficulties about “the idea of necessary connection”. 
But in the Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion (Kemp- 
Smith’s edition, p. 174), he puts the case for that view which 
“ascribes an eternal, inherent principle of order to the world”, 
the mode of its operation being so far beyond our comprehen- 
sion that it is a matter of indifference whether we call it a 
Divine Mind or: not; and it would have been quite in keeping 
with his usual way of dealing with Evangelicalism to suggest 
that since Gib’s incomprehensible Deity does not give to 
material objects a power of influencing one another, He may 
be identifiable with the “principle of order” which is their 
power of influencing one another—indeed, does not Gib 
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expressly say that God’s power is the only “power of influenc- 
ing one another” which material objects possess? 

When, however, we turn to Gib’s protests against the 
attempt to “turn God out of the moral world”, it would take 
more than Hume’s subtlety to make the old Seceder’s position 
appear identical with his own. In the Dialogues Concerning 
Natural Religion, Hume canvasses the idea that “the original 
source of all things ... has no more regard to good above ill 
than to heat above cold, or to drought above moisture” (p. 
212), and that the only sense in which “the religious hypo- 
thesis” is at all plausible is one in which it can “afford no 
inference that affects human life”, and cannot “be the source _ 
of any action or forbearance” (p. 227). And if there is 
ground for doubt whether the views expressed by Philo in 
the Dialogues are to be identified with Hume’s own, his 
Enquiry: Concerning the Principles of Morals is certainly 
carried on “without any regard to the authority and will, or 
to the very being of a God’. He does not even suggest there, 
or anywhere else, that “faith” may make a difference in this 
field; and it is perhaps significant that Pierre Bayle, who 
spoke of faith’s independence of reason in the same way as 
Hume did, at the same time expressly maintained that the 
presence or absence of faith made no difference to morality. 

But before quite dismissing the idea of a parallel between 
Gib and Hume at this point, it is neccssary to remark that 
Gib had one way of speaking about God’s commands, and 
quite another way of speaking about His deeds. Like all 
Calvinists—and not only Calvinists (also, for example, 
Thomists)—he distinguished between God’s will af command 
and His will of decree. He commands some actions and 
forbids others, but His decree is the ultimate source of all 
happenings whatsoever. Hence when Gib maintains, in the 
Discourse of Liberty and Necessity, that God permits but 
does not cause the occurrence of sin, he is careful to say that 
“the object of God’s permission is not, precisely, a sinful 
action; but the sin or sinfulness of that action”’—meaning by 
this, not that God has done less than permit the action, but 
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that He has done more. “The action, as the action of a 
reasonable creature, or as it bears the common stamp of an 
action,—is the object of his efficiency. . . . Yet the sin, or 
sinfulmess of the action, is a quality of it which does not 
properly bear the nature of being, but of not-being: It is of 
the nature of want, defect, or privation. . . . Now, such a 
thing is a proper object of permission, but there is a gross 
absurdity in supposing that it could be an object of efficiency 
or production. ... The sinfulness of a man, and of his actions, 
is a sort of annihilation,—a dropping so far back into nothing, 
with respect to the moral condition in which God placed him 
at first: And no sort of annihilation could be from any influ- 
ence or efficiency of the divine power, it could only proceed 
from a withdrawing of it” (pp. 480-1). This, of course, is 
“natural theology”, and that of the feeblest order. It is, indeed, 
the theology of Leibniz at his weakest, and not ultimately 
distinguishable from that of Lord Kames. But it is interest- 
ing at this point to go back from Gib to his master Boston, 
and to glance at the passages in the latter’s Body of Divinity 
(1720) which Gib is here perhaps crudely echoing. Under the 
head Of the Providence of God, Boston says that sinful actions 
are to be considered “in a twofold respect, as simple actions, 
or natural actions of the creature, abstract from any obliquity 
or deformity cleaving to them; and as actions having irregu- 
larity and pravity in them. Considered as natural actions 
of the creature, they are all effected by the providence of God, 
which co-operates with, and enables the creature to produce 
them, in such a manner that without the efflux of providence 
the creature could not move a hand or foot, or perform any 
action whatever; ‘for in him we move’; and no action of the 
creature simply considered, or as a natural action, can be 
sinful, but has a goodness of being in it, and is effected by 
the influence of providence. As to the pravity or sin that is 
in actions, as God' decreed the futurition of it, or permitted 
it to take place, and did not hinder it; so all the sin or 
vitiosity that is in actions proceeds entirely from the creature, 
and the evil lusts and passions that are in his heart.” Under 
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the head Of the Decrees of God he develops a similar doctrine, 
with the usual caution that “It is our duty to look to God’s 
commands, and not’to his decrees; to our own duty, and not 
to his purposes”. This doctrine, I think, does suggest Hume’s 
view that the moral quality of an action is no part of the 
action’s “nature”, but is only a matter of the way we look 
at it. 

These high matters apart, however, the point of view 
which Gib’s moral position at first suggests is not Hume’s, 
but that of Paley and Locke. “The will of God”, he says, 
“bears in it a sufficient reason for itself... . As the supreme 
Lawgiver is entitled to the absolute subjection of his reason- 
able creature; so likewise to an implicit obedience, or such 
as hath no reason for it but in his will’ (Sacred Contempla- 
tions, pp: 35-6). Paley defines virtue as “the doing good to 
mankind, in obedience to the will of God, and for the sake 
of everlasting happiness”; and explains that “‘the good of 
mankind’ is the subject; ‘the will of God’ the rule; and ‘ever- 
lasting happiness’ the motive, of human virtue” (Moral and 
Political Philosophy, Bk. I, Ch. VII). Locke omits the refer- 
ence to “the good of mankind” from this definition. The “true 
ground of morality”, he says, “can only be the will and law 
of a God, who sees man in the dark, has in his hands rewards 
and punishments, and power enough to call to account the 
proudest offender” (Essay Concerning F uman Understanding, 
Bk. I, Ch. III, Sect. 6). To those who cite “Parents, preserve 
your children” as an example of an “innate truth”, he points 
out, in quite the modern fashion (though not to the modern 
purpose), that this “is so far from being an innate truth, that 
it is no truth at all; it being a command, and not a proposi- 
tion, and so not capable of truth or falsehood. To make it 
capable of being assented to as true, it must be reduced to 
some such proposition as: ‘It is the duty of parents to pre- 
serve their children’. But what duty is, cannot be understood 
without a law, nor a law be known or supposed without a 
lawmaker, or without reward and punishment; so that it is 
impossible that this or any other practical principle should 
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be innate, i.e., be imprinted on the mind as a duty, without 
supposing the ideas of God, of law, of obligation, of punish- 
ment, of a life after this, innate” (ibid., Sect. 12). This 
passage makes it clear enough that “duty” is to be defined, in 
Locke’s opinion, as “what God requires of us”. Later he gives 
an explicit definition of “moral good and evil” as “the con- 
formity or disagreement of our voluntary actions to some law, 
whereby good or evil”—in the sense of pleasure and pain— 
‘4s drawn on us by the will and the power of the law-maker” ; 
and it is in relation to the divine law that actions are to be 
judged “sins” or “duties” (Bk. II, Ch. XXVIII, Sections 5, 7). 

But what Gib omits is not the reference to “the goed of 
mankind” but that to rewards and punishments. Not that 
he did not believe in their reality. “Sin is an absoiute 
opposition to the infinite perfections and goodness of God, his 
infinite authority and power. It is the all of one sort of evil, 
against God; and therefore it must deserve the all of the 
other sort of evil, from God. . . . God’s moral dominion over 
the reasonable creature cannot be maintained, but in one of 
two ways: either in that creature’s active subjection to his 
preceptive will, or passive subjection to his punishing will: 
For if the creature could shake off, or be exempted from both, 
he would immediately be in a state of moral independence 
upon God. The infinite ONE would therefore be, upon the 
matter, renouncing the sovereignty of his being, and the 
righteousness of his nature, should he suffer sin to pass 
altogether unpunished” (p. 50). But the obedience which God 
requires, and for the neglect of which this punishment is due, 
must itself be disinterested. It must be “perfect”, not only 
“as to the matter of it”, but also “as to the principle of it. 
It must be from a principle of love to God, and our neighbours. 
... It must be with delight in the law of the Lord. It must 
be with an ultimate regard to the glory of God, as our chief 
end. ... And therefore it must not be a mercenary obedience, 
or simply for the sake of obtaining life by the works of the 
law” (p. 152-3). We may note in passing that while Gib’s 
text compels him to add ‘and our neighbour” to “love to God” 
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as the principle of right action—and to that extent we may 
say that he retains Paley’s reference to “the good of mankind” 
we hear no more of it when he comes to his commentary. 


In his Theory of Moral Sentiments (Part VII, Sect. II, 
Ch. III), Adam Smith argues that there are two, and only 
two, distinct versions of the “system which places virtue in 
obedience to the will of the Deity”. He makes the distinction 
in the course of an attempt to demonstrate that this system 
cannot be regarded as an independent theory of “the nature 
of virtue”. For the only possible theories are that virtue 
consists in “prudence”, that it consists in “propriety”, and 
that it consists in “benevolence” (we may, of course, have 
blends of more than one of these). “That system which places 
virtue in obedience to the will of the Deity, may be counted 
either among those which make it consist in prudence, or 
among those which make it consist in propriety. When it is 
asked, why we ought to obey the will of the Deity, this 
question ... can admit but of two different answers. It must 
either be said that we ought to obey the will of the Deity, 
because he is a being of infinite power, who will reward us 
eternally if we do so, and punish us eternally if we do other- 
wise; or it must be said, that, independent of any regard to 
our own happiness, or to rewards and punishments of any 
kind, there is a congruity and fitness that a creature should 
obey its Creator, that a limited and imperfect being should 
submit to one of infinite and incomprehensible perfections. 
Besides one or other of these two, it is impossible to conceive 
that any other answer can be given to this question. If the 
first answer be the proper one, virtue consists in prudence, or 
in the proper pursuit of our own final interest and happiness; 
since it is upon this account that we are obliged to obey the 
will of the Deity. If the second answer be the proper one, 
virtue must consist in propriety, since the ground of sur 
obligation to obedience is the suitableness or congruity of the 
sentiments of humility and submission to the superiority of 
the object which excites them.” 
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The parting of the ways between these two forms of theo- 
logical or “theonomic” ethics may be clearly seen in a passage 
in Hobbes’s Leviathan (Ch. 31). “The Right of Nature, 
whereby God reigneth over man, and punisheth those that 
break his Lawes, is to be derived not from his Creating them, 
as if he required obedience, as of Gratitude for his benefits, 
but from his Jrresistible Power.” The authority of an earthly 
sovereign, because of his weakness, must be based on consent, 
but “if there had been any man of Power Irresistible, there 
had been no reason, why he should not by that Power have 
ruled and defended both himselfe and them, according to his 
own discretion. To those therefore whose Power is irresis- 
tible, the dominion of all men adhaereth naturally by their 
excellence of Power; and consequently it is from that Power, 
that the Kingdome over men, and the Right of afflicting men 
at his pleasure, belongeth Naturally to God Almighty; not as 
Creator, and Gracious; but as Omnipotent.” That there may 
be no mistake as to what he means by “afflicting men at his 
pleasure”, Hobbes adds that “though Punishment be due for 
Sinne onely, because by that word is understood Affliction for 
Sinne; yet the Right of Afflicting, is not alwayes derived from 
mans Sinne, but from Gods Power”. Hobbes’s theory was 
unquestionably the “prudential” one, though there is a hint 
at the end that God’s capriciousness may be such that there is 
no knowing what attitude to His commands would be the 
really prudent one—a hint that brings Hobbes close to Hume’s 
idea of a morally indifferent Deity, towards whom an attitude 
of similar indifference is the only one that human beings can 
be expected to take up. And in fact, of course, Hobbes’s 
prudence took more serious account of the “mortall God, 
Leviathan” than of its immortal antitype. In Paley, prudence 
in the face of omnipotence is counselled without ambiguity. 
He admits, certainly, that “there is always understood to be 
a difference between an act of prudence and an act of duty”, 
but “the difference, and the only difference, is... that, in the 
one case, we consider what we shall gain or lose in the present 
world; in the other case, we consider also what we shall gain 
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or lose in the world to come” (op. cit., Bk. II, Ch. III). Nor 
is there any ambiguity about Locke’s appeal to the God Who 
“sees man in the dark”. 

Before reverting to the contrast between Gib’s position 
and this one, it is again advisable to glance at one of his 
predecessors. Gib was the promoter, ecclesiastically, of a 
division within a division—the leader of a sect which 
broke off from a sect which broke off from _ the 
Church of Scotland in 1733. The matters which led 
to the 1733 division included a dispute over the merits 
of a work of the previous century entitled The Marrow of 
Modern Divinity. The more extreme Evangelicals, some of 
whom later left the Established Church, admired it; it was 
attacked by, among others, Principal James Hadow. Hadow’s 
attack was answered by, among others, Robert Riccalton of 
Hobkirk, in A Sober Enquiry into the Grounds of the Present 
Differences in the Church of Scotland (1723). Among the 
matters discussed in this work is God’s right to impose laws. 
“There are three Things”, says Riccalton, “which, whenever 
they meet, convey such a Right, Excellency of Nature, Benefits 
bestowed, and Power to enforce one’s Commands, by doing 
Good or Hurt. As all these concur in the most eminent 
Degree in the Case now before us, we should not have needed 
to meddle between them, had not the Reverend Principal set 
up so egarly for the last, as if it alone, and neither of the 
other two, nay, both together, were sufficient for such a 
Purpose. ... And as it is upon the identity of this Compulsion, 
with the Authority or Commanding Power of the Law, that 
the whole of his Reasoning is founded, I confess, it is so 
remote from the Notions I have of the Truth in this Matter, 
that I had thought Mr. Hobbs of Malmsbury, and his 
Followers, had been the only Persons who had espoused it. 
. . . The obliging Power and Authority of the Law is one 
Thing, and the penal Sanction is another” (pp. 54-5). 

Gib was, like Riccalton, a “Marrow-man”, and knew that 
to uphold the absoluteness of God’s authority was to uphold 
more than the limitlessness of His power. But by his time, 
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and indeed long before the time at which he published the 
Sacred Contemplations, a new emphasis had become common 
on the other side. It was not Locke (or Hobbes) against 
whose influence he had now to set his face, but Hutcheson, 
and also Clarke. Moreover, if right obedience to God, for 
him, was far more than an act of “prudence”, even in Paley’s 
extended sense of the term, yet he would not have been 
content, either, to describe it as an act of “propriety”. That 
word I have no doubt he detested as much as he did its trans- 
lation, “fitness”. Indeed, it is one for which even Dugald 
Stewart felt it necessary to apologise. “To that quality of 
conduct which moralists, in general, express by the word 
Rectitude, Mr. Smith gives the name of Propriety” (Account 
of the Life and Writings of Adam Smith, LL.D., pretixed to 
Bohn’s Library edition of the Moral Sentiments, pp. Xxi-xxii). 
Mr. Smith, of course, knew what he was doing—the term 
“propriety” conveys very accurately that concordance between 
our own sentiments and those of others which he believed 
to be the essence of this quality, even when the virtues illus- 
trating it were “awful” as well as “respectable”. And in any 
case, Gib would not have been much more at ease as a 
champion of “rectitude” in the relation between man and his 
Maker. In fact, he did his besf to avoid using any term 
drawn from the vocabulary of “moralists in general”. He 
simply refused to accept Smith’s conclusion that a “theo- 
logical” morality can only be maintained as a sub-species of 
some other kind. It must oppose them one and all. “The 
new-fashioned morality, about what ought and ought not to 
be.—which is originally founded in self-love, or in social affec- 
tions, or in a principle of sympathy, or in a sense of beauty 
and harmony, or in some feeling called the moral sense, or 
in the nature of things, or in the good of the whole; all this 
is an imaginary morality, which Christians should have no 
business with” (p. 460). 

He concedes that “the precepts of the moral law have 
indeed an intrinsic reasonableness of what it requires and 
forbids. Our reason can easily apprehend a natural equity 
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and propriety, or fitness, in the matter of these precepts; as 
originally founded in the perfections of the divine nature. 
Even abstracting from the authority and will of God, the 
matter of them approves itself to the human mind,—as of 
natural and necessary obligation: That obedience thereto is 
required’ because good, not merely good because required.” 
But this intrinsic rightness of God’s laws is, so to speak, 
His business and not ours. “This original ground of moral 
obligation in the divine nature, cannot be the immediate 
ground upon which our obedience is to proceed. For then, 
we would not be so properly obeying God as our own reason: 
We would not be directly serving him, but ourselves; in sub- 
mitting to our natural apprehensions of what is proper and 
just. It is not the nature of God, or the reason of duty in 
his nature, that must be the immediate rule of our obedience, 
—the formal and precise reason of it. This can only be the 
will of God, as his authority is interposed in manifesting the 
same to us. Let the duty required be ever so reasonable in 
its nature; it is not this, but God’s requisition of it, that we 
must have an immediate respect unto in every act of obedience. 
And thus only can we be properly acknowledging God as 
our Judge, our Lawgiver, our King: Not doing what is 
required, merely or mainly. because we think it right; but 
because he requires it” (p. 66-7). He goes on to argue that 
the command to Adam to refrain from eating the fruit of the 
tree of knowledge was nothing more nor less than a test of 
his willingness to obey God’s will simply because it was God’s 
will, the tree having no other peculiarity than that of being 
singled out for this purpose. And “this test of absolute and 
implicit obedience to the mere will of God, was to be a stand- 
ing memorial,—for making the will of God the formal and 
precise reason of all his other obedience”, 

Before attempting to interpret this passage, it may be 
useful to suggest an enlargement of Smith’s list of the possi- 
bilities. I suppose that the majority of theists (Hume’s 
“theism” was quite exceptional here) would agree that if we 
know that something is commanded by God, then we ought 
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to do it, even though the reason for the command is not at 
all clear. But how might theists answer the question, “Why 
ought we to obey God even when His commands seem 
unreasonable?” Most of the possible answers to this question 
seem reducible to one, or a combination of more than one, 
of the following four: 

1. Because God is too good to command anything but 
what we ought to do, and too wise to be mistaken 
as to what this is, as we are liable to be. 

. Because we ought to, and that’s that. 
. Because God is all-powerful, and a wise man keeps 
on the side of the big battalions. 

4. Because “what we ought to do” means “what God 
wants us to do”, and it is obvious that the only way 
of doing what God wants is by doing what He wants. 

The first of these was justifiably omitted by Smith, whose 
purpose was slightly different from our present one. It 
reflects a point of view quite foreign to “the system which 
places virtue in obedience to the will of the Deity”—it places 
virtue elsewhere, but trusts the Deity to be “virtuous” both 
in Himself and in His instructions. The second and third 
positions are Smith’s second and first respectively; and the 
fourth is one that Smith forgot—it is the position which, 
since Moore, has come to be called “theological naturalism”. 

Hutcheson’s answer was the first, with the explanation 
that what we ought to do, and what God is as much concerned 
to do as we are, is to make people happy. The typical Intel- 
lectualists of the period combined the first answer with the 
second, and sometimes with the third, prudence being one 
duty among others, and obedience to the Creator as the 
Creator also one duty among others, the nature of God being 
such that any conflict between this duty and any other one 
was inconceivable. The idea that obedience to the Creator 
is our only duty is dismissed by Price, at the same time as it 
is distinguished from theological naturalism, which, of course, 
he also dismisses, arguing that we have a duty to obey God, 
and that this fact means more than that obeying God is 
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obeying Him. The subject is raised by a sentence from Bishop 
Warburton, on which Price comments, “A very learned author 
maintains, that moral obligation always denotes some object 
of will and law, or implies some obliger. Were this true; it 
would be mere jargon to mention our being obliged to obey 
the Divine will; and yet, this is as proper language as any 
we can use. But his meaning seems to be, that the word 
obligation signifies only the particular fitness of obeying the 
Divine will, and cannot properly be applied to any other 
fitness; which is restraining the sense of the word, in a 
manner which the common use of it by no means warrants” 
(Selby-Bigge, British Moralists, 684). 

Was Gib a theological naturalist? In considering this 
possibility, I propose to carry the discussion of naturalism 
slightly further than it is usually carried. The standard 
argument against such a statement as that “what I ought to 
do” means “what God wants me to do” is, in effect, that this 
is not a statement at all, but a proposal as to how we shall 
use the word “ought”, and from such a mere proposal, no 
significant proposition can ever be inferred; for even if we 
may in a fashion infer from it that we ought to do what God 
wants, that is only because, if we use words in the way 
proposed, this is not a significant proposition, but, as Price 
says, “mere jargon”. Now when Gib said that “the will of 
God bears in it a sufficient reason for itself”, it was certainly 
not his intention either to utter “mere jargon”, or merely to 
make a suggestion as to how we might use the word “reason”, 
when speaking of the reason for a command or action. But it 
is always open, I think, to any naturalist to answer the~ 
standard argument in some such way as this: “Let me be 
considered, if you will, to have merely made a proposal about 
the use of a word. And since words don’t matter, let me drop 
the proposal, and let us speak in your way. Let us say that 
‘ought’, or whatever ethical term you wish to cling to, is 
indefinable. Then I want to say this (and now I am not 
merely making a proposal about the use of the word): I am 
not in the least interested in whether the mode of action we 
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have been speaking about”—in Gib’s case, obeying the will of 
God—“is or is not what we ‘ought’ to do, in this indefinable 
sense of yours. I am too interested in doing it, too interested 
in doing this specific thing and nothing else, to care one whit 
about whether it possesses the unique unanalysable property 
you speak of or not.” If a man talks in this way, of course, 
he renounces all claims that the activity in question is “obliga- 
tory”; it is something which either one is caught up in, to 
the extent of ceasing to care about its “justification”, or one 
is not. 

When Gib says that we should not do what God requires 
“merely or mainly because we think it right, but because he 
requires it”, and that our obedience should proceed from 
“Jove” to God, it is tempting to interpret him as saying some- 
thing like what I have just put into the mouth of our hypo- 
thetical cornered naturalist. But there is not the slightest 
doubt that he would have repudiated any such interpretation. 
He would have immediately seen through this “second line 
of defence” of naturalism, as simply a variation of that 
Sentimentalism in which “the ground and reason of moral 
obligation is stated in certain tastes, feelings, dispositions 
or affections”. In 1742 he used even harder language on this 
subject of emotional religion and morality than in 1796. In 
a Warning against Countenancing the Ministrations of Mr. 
George Whitfield addressed to his flock in the former year, 
he said that “the divine Spirit doth necessarily calm and 
improve Men’s rational Powers; but Satan’s Operations must 
be of a tendency to blot out their Reason, and render them 
furious Advocates for his Adventures”, and that it is not God 
but the Evil One who “while kindling Men’s Fancies, must 
carry them out under strong, sudden and blind Impulses” 
(p. 58). Gib would never have admitted that to make reason 
the slave of its Creator could at any point be identified with 
making it the slave of the passions. 

Struggle as he may to avoid being pinned down to this, 
we must, I think, quite definitely classify Gib’s moral phil- 
osophy as Intellectualist. Even in his attack on the morality 
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which finds its foundation in “the nature of things”, he uses 
its language to the extent of speaking of the “relations” out 
of which our responsibilities arise. “By the moral disposition 
of the soul, we mean the disposition which it has with respect 
to God as the supreme Lawgiver. A soul is not an indepen- 
dent being; unconcerned with all others, further than as it 
pleases to deal with them by understanding and willing: 
But it is necessarily, in its conscious nature, subjected to 
various relations; the chief of which is its relation to God 
in the above character” (Sacred Contemplations, p. 460). 
His Intellectualism is still more apparent when he is dealing, 
not with owr relation to the moral law, but with God’s. “The 
distinctions between moral good and evil cannot be arbitrary, 
more than the attributes of the divine nature in which they 
are founded. A sovereignty in God which could have settled 
these distinctions in a different, or even an opposite manner, 
(as some have imagined in their metaphysical speculations), 
—would have been such as could have disposed, in the same 
manner, of his own infinite properties” (p. 35). In dealing 
with the more subtle point of God’s relation to man’s relation 
to the moral law, Gib strangely interweaves the characteristic 
Intellectualist position of the period with what is peculiar 
to himself. Although “there was no necessity in God for 
creating man, a reasonable being”, yet once this was decided 
upon, there was “a necessity of creating him under an impres- 
sion of the moral law; as otherwise, he could not have been 
in a state of active subjection to his Sovereign Creator. This 
law, therefore, was not founded in the divine pleasure, but in 
the divine perfections: Particularly, in God’s essential right 
of moral dominion over his reasonable creature” (p. 34). Gib 
seems almost as much concerned to lay down God’s duty to 
rule as man’s to obey, and to found the latter on the former. 
It is as if he feared that God Himself might be persuaded 
by Hume’s argument that a really dignified Deity would 
exercise His sovereignty in a much more casual way than 
orthodoxy demanded (Dialogues, p. 226). The same impression 
is conveyed by the passage, earlier quoted, on the indissoluble 
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connection between sin and punishment, where, once again, 
the duty involved (in this case, of punishing) arises not at 
all from God’s will but from “the nature of things”, though 
once again the element in “the nature of things” that is of 
primary importance is the right of sovereignty which God 
cannot lay aside. This is “propriety” with all the stops out; 
it is almost to out-Clarke Clarke. 


On another and more practical level, Gib’s difference from 
the philosophers iwas a straightforward one. If, for whatever 
reason, God’s commands infallibly coincide with what is 
right, then the clearer course may be to ascertain what is 
right and so to infer what God commands, or it may be to 
ascertain what God commands and so to infer what is right. 
Gib had a much keener sense than the philosophers of the 
difficulty of directly ascertaining what is right, and held with 
a desperate tenacity to what he believed to be a revelation of 
God’s will as God’s will, relieving by peremptory commands 
an uncertainty which without them was unbearable. In his 
exposition of the Biblical story of Adam’s being given the 
“positive precept” not to eat the fruit of the tree of know- 
ledge, he says, “The moral law, which was to the man a 
natural law, contained a discovery to him of God’s will about 
his duty,—a rule for his obedience to his Sovereign LORD. 
But he was not léft a moment, to yield obedience immediately 
upon that ground; or simply from the natural dictates of his 
reason and conscience. The positive precept was instantly dis- 
pensed as an article of God’s revealed will to him; and he was 
to maintain his moral obedience, in and through a compliance 
with this revealed will of God. ... Man was never made for 
any religion at all, without positive revelation as the 
immediate ground of it: And so, every scheme of a mere 
natural religion is a false religion, or a mere fiction. It is 
even absurd to suppose, that there can be any reality of such 
religion in the case of sinful men, upon whose hearts the 
original impression of the moral law is so much defaced... . 
Was man, in his upright state, to have his religion proceeding 
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upon God’s revealed will; much more must this be the case 
with fallen men” (p. 68-9). 

In an age of optimism, Gib was a pessimist; and it is not 
difficult now to enter into his impatience with the amiable 
nonsense that was often circulated in his day in the name 
of philosophy (not that we have had none of it since). “The 
Essayer’, he says in his attack on Lord Kames, “has very 
peculiar doctrine about moral evil, that abominable thing 
which God hates. . . . He says, that ‘natural and moral evil 
are far from prevailing in this world;’ though a vastly 
different account of the case, as to moral evil, is given us in 
God’s word. He says further, that ‘the more of nature is 
explored and known, the less of evil appears: New discoveries 
of wisdom, order, and good intention, are the never-failing 
effects of enlarged knowledge; an intimation not obscure, of 
its being owing to our imperfect and bounded views, that 
evil is supposed to take place at all:’ Yet Christians have 
hitherto believed, that the more of nature is explored and 
known,—still the more of moral evil is to be found, in the 
world and in the hearts of men” (p. 420). Moreover, it was 
both a cause and an effect of this optimism that eighteenth 
century speculation did not reckon seriously enough with the 
idea and possibility, and perhaps with the fact, of divine 
revelation. And the method of displaying specifically 
Christian doctrines which Gib adopted ‘s one which has many 
merits. It has a clarity and solidity which are lacking in 
many more up-to-date expositions of the same topics. It is a 
pleasure to watch him moving systematically forward from 
the “covenant of works” to the “covenant of grace”, and 
within the latter from “the Establishment of the Covenant of 
Grace from eternity” to “the Accomplishment of the Covenant 
of Grace in time”, and from there to “the Effect of the Coven- 
ant of Grace through eternity’; and within the second of 
these three subdivisions, to watch him dealing first with “the 
Mediatory accomplishment of the Covenant of Grace” by the 
work of Christ, and then with “the Ministerial accomplish- 
ment of the Covenant of Grace” by “the ordinance of -Preach- 
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ing’; and under this last head, first with “the ordinance of 
Preaching, as it respects the members of the Visible Church”, 
and then with “the ordinance of Preaching, as it respects the 
members of the Invisible Church”. All this is impressively 
done; and if the world-view it presents is morally objection- 
able at some points, and at others scientifically obsolete, one 
would like to think that these defects could be remedied by a 
few adjustments. But in the wall of polemical fire with 
which he encircles this Eden, Gib fails to consider that, if the 
philosophers may be mistaken about what is right, so may he 
himself be about what God has directly commanded; he tries 
vainly to escape the conclusion that we must have some know- 
ledge of what is right even in order to know that it is right to 
obey God; and he is paradoxically confident—and not very 
convincing—at the one point where one might have expected 
him to call a halt to dogmatism, namely on the subject of 
the duties of the Almighty. 


LOGIC AND HISTORY. 


An Assessment of R. G. Collingwood’s 
Idea of History.* 


By G. BucHDAHL. 


Tus article is not concerned with everything Colling- 
wood has had to say about history, but only some interesting 
parts of certain passages in his Idea of History. The problem 
dealt with in those passages is: How can we give an account 
of historical facts, how can there be historical knowledge? 
And this may (without perhaps prejudging the issue too 
much) be divided into: (a) how much can we discover as 
having occurred? (b) what is the best explanation that can 
be given of these occurrences? 

I say I do not want to prejudge the issue by subdividing 
our question into one concerning the detail of historical facts 
on the one hand, and one concerning their connection on the 
other, because (at least if Collingwood is right) it is not quite 
clear whether there arc indeed two questions, nor in which 
order these ought to be asked. Many people, for instance, 
would probably agree that they are at least interdependent in 
the sense in which scientific data and scientific theories are. 
Scientific data, they would say, gain their meaning only 
within the framework of a certain theory; often their accept- 
ance or rejection depends upon the sort of theory we have. 
And it is of course obvious that these theories, in turn, depend 
on the data. 

In order to bring out Collingwood’s views as clearly 
as possible I shall first of all mention some of the objections 
he urges against those whom he considers his opponents. 
Broadly speaking, Collingwood is engaged in “a running fight 


* Based on an address given to the Melbourne branch of the A.A.P.P., 
March 15, 1948. 
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with what may be called a positivistic conception (of history) 

. as the study of successive events lying in a dead past, 
events to be understood as the scientist understands natural 
events, by classifying them and establishing relations between 
the classes thus defined” (228).1_ This, Collingwood says, is 
the correct procedure of Natural Science. For its data are 
given by perception; they are “mere particulars” (222), 
“observed but not understood”. To understand them, we 
must discover “relations between general types of them” 
(ibid.). Now if we wanted to apply this procedure to history, 
this would assume that there are “given” historical facts, 
capable of being digested unchewed (to adapt a metaphor of 
Bradley’s) ; and secondly, that we could order these facts 
into classes. Take the last point first. Collingwood does not 
think that we can order historical facts into classes very 
easily; people who try to do this (he quotes Vico, Hegel, 
Comte, Marx, Spengler and Toynbee—describing their work 
as “pigeon-holing”(263)) have never achieved anything of 
“value for science” (265). For he thinks that a necessary 
pre-requisite for a satisfactory pattern of this sort would be 
that it should “impress itself as inevitable” upon the facts 
(ibid.). None of these patterns do, he says. What is his 
reason for this? 


Briefly his reason seems to be this. The positivists 
assume that the data, the facts, which they might attempt 
to correlate into a uniform pattern are, to borrow an expres- 
sion of Russell’s, “hard”, i.e., given, perceived, incorrigible. 
But actually they are not; on the contrary, they are always 
open to criticism, emendation, even rejection. Therefore the 
normal constructive account or theory, whereby we attempt 
to connect and understand our facts will not only, like all 
scientific hypotheses, be open to the objection that it does not 
connect the facts necessarily (e.g., that alternative hypotheses 
are always thinkable) ; it also will itself vitally affect what 
we shall in fact accept as an historical fact, and what we 


1Numbers in brackets refer to page-numbers of R. G. Collingwood’s 
Idea ef History, Oxford, 1946. : 
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shall reject. Now to put the matter somewhat graphically, 
this view has the effect of loosening the facts from a solid 
background whilst at the same time apparently throwing all 
the weight upon the constructive account of the historian. 
But as so often is the case, philosophers who thus seem to 
destroy the fetters of necessity, immediately proceed to 
replace them by more solid chains. To this end, Collingwood 
attempts two things: (a) to convey the impression that it is 
possible for the historian to construct an “a priori necessary” 
account; (b) to show that his ideal of necessity is of a special 
kind: namely that of internal, quasi-organic connection. Only 
if the facts are “internally connected” (whatever that may 
mean) are they necessarily connected. Hence he asserts that 
the material for the historian is thought. “Thought”, you will 
find, is the model making the assertion of internal connection 
plausible. And this for two reasons, one, because thought 
is the “inner” side of events, and then again, because thought, 
he says, is the only thing that, whilst created at a particular 
instant in time, yet lives forever, is carried on in the course 
of history, the only thing. that is both now and always. 

Like most philosophers, Collingwood is not too clear on 
the nature and content of his ideals, is not clear how what 
he feels as a deficiency determines the choice of his ideal. 
To make up for this lack of philosophical self-consciousness, 
I will try and bring this out into th- open by quoting a 
passage from Bradley’s Appearance and Reality, Bradley 
being the man who, on Collingiwood’s admission, probably 
influenced him most and comes the closest to his general 
views (apart perhaps from Kant and Croce). “The failure 
of what is called ‘explanation’ lies in the difficulty that the 
principles taken up are not merely in themselves not rational 
but, being limited, remain external to the facts to be 
explained” (Appearance and Reality, Second edition, p. 502). 
And “... if the terms from their inner nature do not enter 
into the relation, then, so far as they are concerned, they seem 
related for no reason at all, and so far as they are concerned, 
the relation seems arbitrarily made” (p. 514, ibid.). Unless their 
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inner nature connects the terms, the relation is an arbitrary 
one: this objection, and, per’ contra, the ideal behind it, 
determine Collingwood’s doctrine in a far-reaching way and 
are the clue to an understanding of his thought; they supply 
us, as it were, with an insight into the mental atmosphere 
surrounding Collingwood’s work. Like Bradley, what he 
wants are very much “tighter” relations than science jwould 
seem to be able to furnish. 


To see this more clearly, let us now return to Colling- 
wood’s first point of attack, that on the positivistic notion of 
historical fact. “The historian, investigating any event in the 
past, makes a distinction between what may be called the 
outside and the inside of an event” (218). The “outside” is, 
for example, Caesar’s action in crossing the Rubicon. The 
inside is the thought that motivated him. Now here Colling- 
wood’s argument goes as follows: In giving the causation of 
an event in history, it is not enough to assign the “cause” 
in the “scientific sense”, ie., by assigning the event to a 
class of events as one of their members and thus forming a 
law. This is all that science can do and need do: for it 
“merely perceives” events from the outside, as it were (214), 
and the further search for its cause is then conducted by 
assigning it to a class. (To use a Kantian phrase: The 
“objects” of science are “mere appearances” which we do not 
know in themselves, from within, but merely from without.) 
Now “for history the object to be discovered is not the mere 
event but the thought expressed by it” (214). This thought 
we never perceive, but reach by indirect methods, using: 
circumstantial evidence, as we commonly call it; and this 
involves theory and construction. Hence “to discover that 
thought is already to understand it”. (Because, I presume, 
in trying to discover it, we use circumstantial reasoning, 
theory and construction; that is to say, we connect the 
thought with others, checking it against them. But this sort 
of activity is what we mean by “understanding”.) “After the 
historian has ascertained the facts, there is no further process 
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of inquiring into their causes. When he knows what 
happened, he already knows why it happened” (214). 


But why should we be so sure that we have understood 
the thought correctly any more when we have discovered it, 
albeit by roundabout methods, than any ordinary event? 
Remember that the ideal of understanding is to get our facts 
into relations (often called “laws”) ; and Collingwood’s ideal 
is nothing short of necessary, and to him this means internal, 
relations. Now I suggest that he allowed himself to be 
misled by the metaphorical use of the adjective “inner”. 
Remembering the passage from Bradley, quoted above, I think 
it is clear that Collingwood is searching for “inner connec- 
tions”, “internal relations”. And once having distinguished 
an inner and an outer side of events, the inner side being 
the thought behind the event, he must have argued that 
through the thought we know the event from within, and 
hence also are capable of seeing how it points to and connects 
up with other thoughts, and through this with other events. 
It is easy to. make this slide, because we often do say: if I had 
known what he thought, I would have understood the way in 
which he acted. But it seems to me that in the end the other 
person’s thought, particularly when this thought, by admis- 
sion, is re-constructed, is just as much reached from the “out- 
side”, or to use Kant’s expression again, is as much “an 
appearance” as anything else. That Collingwood did not 
realise this may be due, among other things, to his peculiar 
view of thought, to which we shall return later. At present 
I am merely concerned with showing what, he thinks, hangs 
on his rejection of the positivistic conception of fact. Thoughts 
are the facts which we require for an understanding of 
history, because they alone enable us to get to the inside of 
the historical fabric. But thoughts are never given. Hence 
they must be reconstructed. And this reconstruction will 
have to be carried on by indirect means, since we never have 
direct access to them (for the thoughts as réported in docu- 
ments, for instance, may be false,.misleading, and so on). 
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Let us now look a little more closely at this process of 
construction and its implications. The historian does not 
deal with directly perceived events, as science may be said 
to do (doubtfully so, perhaps), but only with those that lie 
in the past (233). Thus, inference plays a major part in 
history. But there is a more important aspect to this matter. 
The historian, in the course of his researches, carries on a 
three-fold activity: that of selection, interpolation (i.e., con- 
struction), and criticism. We need not say too much about 
the meaning of these terms, since this will be fairly obvious. 
The historian clearly has to select from a multitude of facts 
and documentary material (primary and secondary sources) 
those items that appear to him to be the most authentic, the 
best suited, to act as evidence for a plausible account. He 
has to interpolate, because no matter how fully the events 
with which he is dealing may be reported, quite clearly there 
will be gaps that have to be filled in. Finally, he will have 
to subject his sources to internal and external criticism. He 
will have to compare the reported statement of the case with 
others from different writers; lhe will have to attempt an 
evaluation of the main tendencies of the religious and political 
thought of the time, for instance, in order to be able to 
“weight” the statements in his hands and allow for idio- 
syncracies of language in the writer concerned. One thing 

_he cannot do: simply accept what is offered to him as a 
report of what happened. 

Collingwood is rather struck by the aspect of criticism 
and its implications: for it seems to give to the historian the 
power to accept or reject a certain statement. ‘Suetonius 
(for example) tells me that Nero at one time intended to 
evacuate Britain. I reject this statement, not because any 
better authority flatly contradicts it, for of course none does; 
but because my reconstruction of Nero’s policy based on 
Tacitus will not allow me to think that Suetonius is right” 
(244-5). In other words, selection and interpolation appear 
to imply that there are certain facts to select from, and to 
interpolate between: that there are certain definite facts 
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which may be connected and thus explained (although alter- 
native explanations may well be possible). But on the view 
that these facts, as reported, may themselves be rejected in 
the light of a criticism based upon a construction or recon- 
struction of these very facts,—in the light of this we see that 
we really have not got any solid, hard facts to go on. Indeed, 
these facts may become modified or rejected in the process of 
construction for which they were originally to serve as the 
“raw material”. Hence all the weight is now thrown on to 
the construction. “The web of imaginative reconstruction is 
something far more solid and powerful than we have hitherto 
realized” (244). This realisation is what Collingwood calls 
the “Copernican Revolution in the theory of History” (236). 
It amounts to saying, according to him, that in all these 
activities the historian acts “autonomously”, and that since 
there are no hard data, “historical thought gives itself its 
data” (244)—a somewhat queer summing up of the situation. 

Of course, this sounds somewhat harsh, paradoxical. It 
looks as if it amounted to “the rejection of all the testimony 
that has come down to us, and the substitution for it of a 
dream spun out of the critic’s brain”—as Charles Peirce once 
put the matter in a similar context. (In “Scientific Attitude 
and Fallibilism”’—The Philosophy of Peirce, p. 25.) But I 
think that last statement of Collingwood’s, quoted above, 
is perhaps really no more than a somewhat challenging 
summing up of a perfectly sensible observation that no 
historian merely collects “sources”, merely works with 
“scissors-and-paste”, as Collingwood puts it, but selects and 
interprets. Had he merely said: the historian interprets, he 
formulates “constructive descriptions” in the light of which 
he accepts or rejects certain facts, I think his theory would 
not have sounded very revolutionary. Nevertheless, making 
it so sound has the advantage of perhaps drawing attention to 
certain difficulties into which it may be well to inquire more 
closely. 

Collingwood’s strong point seems to be this: All historical 
facts are non-perceptible. The “evidence” for them, in the 
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shape of documents, etc., may be said to be perceptible, but 
not the facts for which these are the evidence. For this reason 
alone we may expect a certain amount of inferential reason- 
ing and circumstantial argument. Historians want to know 
whether certain facts took place and whether these facts can 
be suitably correlated with others. Collingwood’s thesis is 
that not only are the connections between the facts not given 
(i.e., not only do we have to construct the most plausible 
account that will connect given facts), but neither are the 
facts themselves. The facts are “soft” (not hard), and the 
evidence proposed in their favour may always conceivably 
be rejected. Any such facts will be rejected if they do not 
fit a known law, or situation alleged or known to possess a 
unity of a certain sort. 

To fix the matter, let us take an example. Let us take 
up Fisher’s History of Europe. Opening the book at random 
we find the following statement: Laud was the founder of 
New England. We will not take this too literally, but shall 
content ourselves with letting it imply that the Puritans were 
mainly responsible for the colonisation of New England. The 
evidence for this is that certain fairly large numbers of 
so-called Puritans did go to New England. What we assume 
is that religious issues were decisive at that time; in the light 
of this we would probably be inclined to lay. little stress on 
the fact that there were also some non-Puritans who immi- 
grated into New England, e.g., merchants and farmers. This 
evidence would not fit very well into the general picture. 
But now we will decide to choose another theory. We under- 
take an analysis of the economico-sociological composition of 
the population and make the assumption that economic 
issues were decisive in regulating the flow of immigration. 
This will make us not only look for further evidence for non- 
Puritan immigration and colonisation: it will cause us to 
play down, to say the least, the element of Puritanism. Actual 
figures, statistics, of course, on the whole cannot be rejected: 
we must not understand Collingwood to do this. But they 
can be played down. And in the final statement, masquerading 
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as a proposition of fact, as the one reported above, the other 
evidence will simply disappear. 

We may perhaps with advantage contrast this situation 
with another one encountered in, say, one of the physical 
sciences. The “facts” with which we deal in the latter are 
in a slightly different category in that a fairly large number 
of them are perceivable, or nearly incorrigible. Whereas there 
are no such perceivable facts in history which, as such, have 
to be accepted, and also fewer nearly incorrigible statements. 
Now I can easily conceive of an objection that might be raised 
against this last statement. One might insist on the similarity 
between the historical and the scientific situation by saying 
that all scientific facts are corrigible or soft, too. I think 
we must, however, try and understand this objection rightly. 
A datum of: perception in science may, of course, be rejected 
because it is subsequently found to have been an erroneous 
perception (through repetition of the experiment). Or it may 
be corrigible in the sense that it is true subject to experi- 
mental error. Nevertheless, given a fact and a theory, and 
faced with a choice between them (due to a clash), we do 
not—assuming that we wish in this instance to retain the 
theory—reject the fact as such, as reported, if it is an item 
of observation. We may reject it because we say: if you look 
again you will find an error in your observations and calcula- 
tions somewhere. This is what Newton might have said when 
his theory led to a value for the Moon’s distance from the 
Earth different from that “observed”. The observation eventu- 
ally yielded to the theory. Or we may reject it because we 
think that we can erplain the contradiction by further hypo- 
theses or occurrences which do not clash with the theory in 
question. Thus it is a consequence of Maxwell’s Electro- 
Magnetic Theory that the Refractive Index of light is equal 
to the square-root of the Dielectric Constant. When indepen- 
dent measurements are made of these two constants, it is, 
however, found that with decreasing wave-lengths large dis 
crepancies appear. Again we do not reject the theory. But 
neither do we reject our measurements of the two constants 
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as such. We merely maintain that the observations do not 
invalidate the theory because the discrepancy can be accounted 
for by making certain further assumptions concerning the 
composition of matter. (We must, of course, make sure that 
these additional assumptions do not conflict with the theory 
we are discussing.) We are thus enabled to retain a theory 
which on other grounds manages to correlate a large number 
of observations. But a clash between one fact and another, 
or a fact and a theory, may in history lead to the rejection 
of that fact, because the latter is never perceived, but based 
on evidence which may be defective. In the “scientific” case 
the matter lies differently, because the “evidence” is percep- 
tible evidence, or better: is about a perceptual situation that 
may in principle be repeated (by means of an experiment). 
Hence the evidence, here, and as such, must stand, although 
I don’t want to give the impression that the distinction is 
a rigid one. Collingwood uses this state of affairs, first, to 
throw all the weight on the construction, ie., the theory. 
Second, in order to show that you only know that you have 
an unimpeachable. so-called datum, when you have also got 
your construction. Once again, knowing your facts and 
understanding them go hand in hand. 

Now we might say that it does not really seem to follow 
that all historical data are equally soft, at any particular 
instant at which an historical enquiry is made. I think that 
this is obviously not the case, and that some data are rather 
better authenticated than others. It would then follow that 
the historian was not equally free to handle all his data 
“autonomously” as Collingwood puts it. Also, it might well 
be the case that we simply accept that construction which 
embraces the largest number of the best authenticated data. 
But Collingwood does not seem to be satisfied with this kind 
of coherence theory and insists, as we shall see presently, that 
there is a special sort of way in which we can “understand 
the thought of the past”. 

The historian, then, acts autonomously (237). As with 
Kant and the Idealists, we are given the impression that the 
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centre of gravity has shifted into the creative Self, the 
individual. What, then, is now to become of our criterion of 
truth? The historian cannot write arbitrarily—that cannot 
be meant. However much we may be “struck by this power 
to reject something explicitly told by our authorities and to 
substitute something else” (237), there must somewhere exist 
a guarantee that our story is not fiction, not an arbitrary 
selection and collection of material. Collingwood gives us 
a clue by reminding us of the answer that Bradley had given 
to the same question, after carrying out a similar analysis of 
the status of historical knowledge. Bradley had said (in his 
essay on “The Presuppositions of Critical History”) that the 
historical narrative must be agreeable to the historian’s 
“experience”. This meant, I suppose, that the story had to 
be a “possible” one. Collingwood’s objection to this is that 
such a criterion would be the same as that of any good fiction 
writer. Further, the use of the word “possible” suggests that 
the story is accepted as plausible because it mentions a situa- 
tion that is similar to others. But according to Collingwood 
this is to confuse history with science, whereas in the former 
you do not encounter repeat-situations. (This objection would 
seem to be at the same time directed against those who think, 
like Hempel,” that the only way to explain a particular situa- 
tion is through showing it to be a term in a universal cause- 
effect situation. But I shall return to this point presently.) 

At this stage Collingwood introduces Kant’s concept of 
the Imagination—a concept he has already used extensively 
in his Principles of Art. We construct with the help of the 
imagination, but if our construction is not to be an altogether 
arbitrary one, it must be “genuinely necessitated”, it must be 
that which “operating not capriciously as fancy but in its 
a priori form, does the entire work of the historical construc- 
tion” (241). Why does he call it “a priori”? The term is 
used in a sense directly corresponding to that employed by 
Kant in his deduction of the categories. It is autonomous, 


2cf. Carl G. Hempel: “The Function of General Laws in History”, 
Journal of Philosophy, Vol. 39. 
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creative, non-derivative, yet “necessary”, necessitated. The 
construction must develop from a sort of “internal necessity” 
(242), and its characters must be “possible” characters. 
Collingwood leaves it at that. There is no “proof” (trans- 
cendental or otherwise) of this character of necessity-cum- 
autonomy, and indeed there could not be one. The notion of 
spontaneity is, after all, introduced in order to free the 
historian from the chains of his material. (Cf. 278, where the 
doctrine of the arbitrary spontaneous selection of material 
by the historian is recommended, because it frees the historian 
from the tremendous burden of the wealth of material that 
has accumulated.) Collingwood could therefore quite possibly 
have gone on to say that it was a matter for “decision” on 
the part of the competent historian to select the most plausible 
material and integrate it in the light of certain overriding 
considerations. 

Collingwood prefers an apparently safer path. The 
expression of necessity is introduced in order to tie the 
historian down again, in order to have a starting point, in 
order to escape the apparent circle of fact presupposing theory 
and theory presupposing fact. (We must also remember that 
what is being reconstructed is the thought of the past, and 
I have already indicated how this suggests the feeling of 
getting inside the historical flux and thus gives us internal, 
that is, necessary connections.) The situation is here 
very similar to that encountered in the ethical system of 
Kant: we must be free, yet necessitated; we must have neces- 
sary freedom. Unfortunately the hints Collingwood gives us 
about this concept and its verification are not very precise. 
The only clue given, that of “internal necessity”, which 
connects the historian’s material, still looks very much like 
Bradley’s and like the artist’s, the novelist’s criterion. Colling- 
wood is acutely aware of this fact and therefore adds what 
looks like a further criterion, intended to make the construc- 
tion—as he puts it—a “true” one. In order that the con- 
struction may be true, it must satisfy the following set of. 
criteria: (a) it must be localised in space and time; (b) it 
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must be consistent within itself and with other parts of 
historical constructions. These two criteria don’t take us 
much further. The first, unless it means that we have 
independent ways of establishing the truth of an historical 
assertion, throws us back on to the second. And the second 
we have already dealt with and merely reiterates the remarks 
made concerning the sort of “internal necessity” that connects 
the elements of the historian’s material. And the third 
criterion? (c) An historically true statement must “Stand 
in a peculiar relation to something called evidence” (246)! 
This certainly looks a bit like a circle. The whole point of 
the theory had been to supply a way out of the difficulty that 
we have no “hard” data, and now we are apparently thrown 
back on to what is here called “evidence”. 

Of course, from a psychological point of view, there may 
be no need to be worried at all. We encounter similar situa- 
tions in science, and two writers at least, who characterise 
it as a circular one, are not at all worried. Thus Cohen and 
Nagel, in their Introduction to Logic and Scientific Method 
(p. 396) write as follows: “The method of science is thus 
essentially circular. We obtain evidence for principles by 
appealing to empirical material, to what is alleged to be 
‘fact’; and we select, analyse, and interpret empirical material 
on the basis of principles”. However, Collingwood is rather 
disturbed by this difficulty, and tries to make the position 
appear less circular by playing down this notion of evidence. 
“Evidence”, as he conceives it, certainly does not consist in 
any incorrigible data or sources. There are no intrinsically 
bad and good sources. “Everything is evidence which the 
historian can use as evidence” (247). We shall accept that as 
evidence which fits most adequately into the imaginative 
account (279-80). So, after all, “there is nothing other than 
historical thought itself, by appeal to which its conclusions 
may be verified” (243). 

We are then, I think, left somewhat in doubt as to just 
how far we are to take this notion of “evidence” seriously. 
If we do, then Collingwood’s account, despite all its bravado, 
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boils down to something very much like that of his opponents, 
the “positivistic historians”. Hempel, for instance, also admits 
that the historian, although he attempts to discover general 
laws that fit the facts of history, proceeds mostly by way of 
what Hempel calls “explanation sketches” (op. cit., 5.4). 
“Such a sketch consists of a more or less vague indication” 
of what is considered relevant, and if the data, the “evidence” 
fit it, we shall accept it. I think the main difference of 
approach lies in this: Hempel, apart from never questioning 
the hardness of some data at least, is rather more concerned 
with how we come to formulate such “sketches” and with the 
independent evidence which we can put forward in their 
favour. Collingwood, so far as I can see, never in the least 
discusses the necessity for such a search into general explana- 
tions, and he cannot, of course, openly do this, because he 
has locked the door, as we have seen, by asserting that there 
are no regularities which we could use here. Nevertheless, 
he has introduced this notion by the back door. And this 
comes out in the following way: Evidence becomes evidence 
to the historian, says Collingwood, in so far as he can use it. 
“And he cannot use it unless he comes to it with the right 
kind of historical knowledge” (247). In so far as he is 
“master of his craft” (238) he can treat his evidence in such 
a way as to give an adequate account. 

But what are we to understand by “historical know- 
ledge”? And how does this knowledge help us integrate our 
facts? We are not told. But I think we may take it that 
it will be of a kind that insures that a certain situation must 
have occurred, because the situation in question has generally 
been found to exist in other similar circumstances. For that 
is what we mean by “explaining” the facts belonging to such 
a situation. But how do we know what is generally the case? 
Surely only through having—inductively—discovered certain 
regularities. And. this is precisely Hempel’s standpoint. 
Of course, we may not be certain as yet of the general situa- 
tions that hold, we may not yet have discovered any recurrent 
patterns, or we may not yet be in the possession of sufficiently 
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well tested sociological and economic laws—we have seen 
Hempel admit this, and we also find that Collingwood admits 
it. Only, we find Collingwood interpreting this very same 
state of affairs as being further evidence in favour of his own 
doctrine. History is a living thing, he tells us; no history 
written is ever final, each generation writes its own. And 
thus the account that is most adequate will gradually emerge. 
This is his answer to the charge that for aught we know our 
constructions may be quite arbitrary. But when a fact such 
as this can be brought to support two opposing theories, it 
is best not to attribute too much importance to it. 

The situation is, broadly speaking, this: both sides, of 
course, want explanations which more or less necessarily 
connect the alleged historical facts. But whereas Hempel 
looks for a universal, for a law, for some sort of regularity, 
which is to serve as a major premiss in an historical argu- 
ment, Collingwood seems to look in principle for a unique 
situation (a picture), which is to do the work of connection. 
He does this, as we have seen, for a variety of reasons, not 
the least for this: that he thinks that no historical situation 
is repetitive. However, in that case the difficulty arises of 
having to make good the claim that such a unique situation 
would necessarily account for the facts; and I cannot see how 
this can be done except at the very least, on an analogy with 
other situations which the one which allegedly accounts for the 
facts in our case, is assumed to resemble in relevant respects. 
Now Collingwood admits this, I say, because he admits that 
only the historian who is a master of his craft, and who has 
the “requisite knowledge” (of such situations) will interpret 
the facts rightly. Having said this, he passes on, not telling 
us how the historian gains such knowledge, nor what sort of 
knowledge it is to which he is here referring. And I think 
he passes on because he has a theory at the back of his mind 
amounting to this: the historian’s thought is heir to the 
thought of the past. The thought of the past, as it were, 
comes to life in him again; there is a sort of organic develop- 
ment of thought going on all the time—this at least was the 
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theory put forward in his Autobiography. I shall return to 
this presently. 

The misleading aspect of Collingwood’s doctrine, I con- 
tend, lies on the one hand in slurring over the way in which 
constructions are arrived at; on the other, in giving the 
impression that constructions both can be and are the final 
arbiters. But they are not the final court of appeal; for I 
think that on his own admission it would seem that “evidence” 
(however understood) holds equal place with the construc- 
tion. And the latter cannot be the final judge, because he has 
not made good the claim that these constructions are necés- 
sary ones, which is what he set out to do. 

Why then is Collingwood so sure that his constructions 
do not, in the end, hang in the air? To understand this, we 
must recall what we said at the beginning of this article. 
We there showed that Collingwood holds that the historian’s 
peculiar job is to reconstruct, to re-enact the thought of the 
past (thought being somehow viewed as the inner side of 
events). I said before, that he rather exaggerates the import- 
ance of thought, because the aspect of the “internality” of 
thought (the thought behind, inside events) suggests inter- 
nality of relations. (And I would stress again, it suggests 
but does not entail it.) Now I want to say that Collingwood 
chooses the thought metaphor for the further reason that he 
thinks that thought is, in principle, the only thing of the past 
that can be recaptured, literally re-enacted. It will be noticed 
that construction is now being turned into reconstruction, 
and this into re-enactment. You may remain for ever outside 
the actions that constituted the consequences of the: motivat- 
ing thought. But if you should somehow be able to recon- 
struct, to re-live, that thought, then you will have recaptured 
the exact flow of the connected tissue of events. Here again, 
I think, Collingwood is once more a little misled by a some- 
what drawn-out proof to the effect that literally the same 
act of thought can be re-enacted (albeit in principle only, 
I suppose). He therefore slurs over the difficulty as to how 
we are in fact to re-enact it. 
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He discusses two possible objections to the thesis that 
we re-enact the thought of the past. If we mean by this 
phrase thinking a thought like the past one, then we seem to 
be involved in a sort of correspondence theory of truth. And 
Collingwood does not like correspondence theories. They, to 
him, involve something like this: You first have the original 
thought, and then you have this thought reconstructed in 
the mind of the present-day historian. And the content of 
this present thought would be said to be “true” if it mirrored 
that of the original one. Now this account conceives the 
“mirroring relation” as a sort of “external relation” (as 
indeed it has been understood, e.g., by Moore and Russell and 
the Wittgenstein of the Tractatus). This, Collingwood seems 
to think, implies that the terms of this relation are conceived 
of in “atomic” fashion, given, complete, independent. From 
this it is then inferred that no means exist, in principle, of 
knowing these atomic data, in so far as they lie in the past. 
For knowing such a.datum involves a kind of internal relation 
between knower and known. And this is, as we have seen, 
excluded by hypothesis. Hence he asserts that for such a 
theory the past: thought is dead, that we can never know it 
as it was, in principle. We would therefore at once be 
involved in all the difficulties of having to reconstruct this 
thought by roundabout methods, a task which his “ve-living” 
doctrine was supposed to make possibl-. 

Should we say, then, that literally the same thought lives 
again? Collingwood hesitates. If there were complete iden- 
tity (ie., if not only the “content” of the original thought 
were mirrored in the present thought, but if the very same 
thought were re-lived) then we would seem to be involved 
in a dilemma. On the one hand, since the original thought 
process took place in a definite psycho-physical context, an 
insistence on complete identity would make it impossible 
ever to think the thought again. But on the other hand, if 
you insisted on the possibility of this feat, there would seem 
to be nothing but a sort of everliving present (somewhat on 
the lines of Croce’s doctrine). Strictly taken, this ought to 
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involve “oblivion of myself”, as Collingwood says (301), and 
he does not want this to happen either. (The difficulty here 
seems to be this: you want a distinction, so that you can 
talk of past and present, and the moment you are presented 
with it you reject it and complain that nothing short of 
identity is knowledge. This is the sort of situation that has 
arisen in the history of philosophy on a number of occasions.) 

It is rather difficult to present Collingwood’s thought 
here at all coherently. One thing is certain, that the minimum 
demanded by him is to have the thought of the past carried 
over into the present. Thus he writes: “... the historian’s 
own mind is heir to the past and has come to be what it is 
through the development of the past into the present, so that 
in him the past is living in the present” (171). How this is 
to be achieved by normal means he nowhere tells us in these 
pages. He finally suggests, somewhat lamely, that whilst 
the actual physical and psychological context within which 
the original thought occurred can, of course, not be revived, 
yet the thought as such, in so far as it is true, the thought 
which not only the original thinker, but any one could have, 
nay, must have experienced, if he was to talk sense—that can 
be revived. I cannot see how this carries conviction. The 
thought as anyone could think it, quite apart from any diffi- 
culties as to how we are to discover that thought, is this not 
the old criterion of possibility again? Collingwood himself 
rejected this criterion in his criticism of Bradley, as we have 
seen. To make his position more convincing, he has recourse 
to rather a queer example, the reconstruction of Plato’s 
thought. He must have reasoned that since Plato, in order 
to make sense, must have thought truly, whatever the context 
may have been then, if we only now reconstruct a sensible 
argument, we may be sure that we have also correctly recon- 
structed Plato’s thought. This, however, is giving Plato 
quite a lot of credit; perhaps he did not always think sensibly 
in the sense demanded by the argument. In any case, it is 
not likely that the thought of the past has been overmuch 
occupied with the Eternal Verities! 
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In fact it is not at all obvious what use we can.make 
of this theory of re-enactment, unless it is put forward in 
order to console us in certain difficulties. We are first of all 
expressly told that the historian constructs autonomously, 
so why now this attempt to give the impression that he 
re-lives the real past? We notice here a familiar opposition 
of conflicting ideals, which very often occur together in a 
philosopher’s doctrines. On the one hand we have Autonomy, 
on the other Necessity. On the one hand Construction, on 
the other Reconstruction. 

We shall not say much about the difficulties that surround 
the notion of the miraculous power whereby we can, as it 
were, slide into the thought of the past. The picture that 
Collingwood has conjured up in the Autobiography appears 
to be that of the thought of the past surging on, carried by 
the living stream of the historical current and springing forth 
in the creative construction of the present-day historian. But 
this is perhaps a sort of poetic description of an ideal—it is 
certainly not very good logic, nor even sound practical advice. 

Let us try and summarise the main trends of Colling- 
wood’s position. There are no “hard” facts in history. This 
makes them dependent upon the constructive account of the 
historian, it gives the historian complete freedom to create 
an account embodying what he accepts as the most adequate 
evidence. What is to count as adequate evidence will depend 
progressively upon how much the historian knows about his 
subject, the more he “gets the feel” of his subject. 

This is Collingwood the individualist, the creative artist. 
But there is also Collingwood the man who thirsts after a 
knowledge which will impress itself as necessary upon the 
facts. This side is accommodated by the use of the concept 
of the construction that is a priori, of the a priori imagina- 
tion—although nothing like a “transcendental deduction” is 
attempted. This side of Collingwood’s intellectual desires is 
further accommodated by the doctrine that the material for 
the reconstruction of the past is thought, the thought that lies 
behind the events. By thus getting inside the events we may 
hope actually to “see” how they are connected (connected 
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internally, that is to say). On the other hand, past thoughts, 
not being perceptible now, must certainly be reconstructed. 
Collingwood is concerned to show that they are reconstructed 
in a very important sense, viz., they are re-enacted. There is 
an aspect of thought that lives forever and becomes re- 
embodied in the mind of the present-day thinker. How this 
is to be done in practice, Collingwood does not discuss in this 
book. (A not very satisfactory attempt to do this had been 
made in the Autobiography with his “encapsulation” theory, 
which amounted to saying that contemporary thought can 
“re-enact” that of the past because it contains it.) The 
general tenor of his doctrine will, however, be apparent by 
now. On the one hand, artistic creativeness, autonomy, free- 
dom. On the other we actually enter into the necessary flux 
of history—indeed, we are part of it. 


The negative merits of this work seem to me to lie in the 
honesty with which Collingwood allows conflicting ideals to 
come to the fore, bravely resisting the temptation to suppress 
either at the expense of the other. More positively, Colling- 
wood manifests a very fine feeling for some of the more 
practical and artistic aspects of historical writing. But 
these merits are severely offset by what I consider an import- 
ant defect: the playing down of the importance of the 
discovery of generalisations for the purpose of understanding 
history, even its particular situations. Collingwood brushes 
off the necessity for this by invoking the concept of free yet 
necessitated constructions; further, by vaguely referring to 
the fact that the historian must be a master of his craft, must 
bring the right kind of historical knowledge to his work and 
must know how to ask the right kind of questions. How all 
this is to be achieved he does not tell us in detail. 

I will not add anything concerning the metaphysics of 
these pages. I have perhaps given the impression that his 
artistic outlook and individualism follow deductively from his 
doctrine. In fact, it is just as likely that the converse is true. 
Nevertheless, I believe that by studying his metaphysics critic- 
ally we may gain a certain amount of insight into a writer’s 
practical ideals. 


THE INTERPRETATION OF TEST RESULTS 
IN THE CLINICAL SITUATION. 


A Brief Account of Twelve Case Studies. 
By A. G. Hammer. 


Part I. 


Lewis TrerRMAN, in an editorial introduction to Wells’s 
“Mental Tests in Clinical Practice”, which was published as 
long ago as 1927, wrote this: “. .. in the application of 
psychological tests in the school, in the juvenile court, in the 
psychopathic hospital, or in industry, our point of view 
should be more clinical than statistical”. Now whether clini- 
cal and statistical points of view are at variance is a matter 
of some question, but in theory at least few: practising psycho- 
logists would nowadays question the importance of a clinical 
approach to the individual case. One of the implications of 
the clinical viewpoint is that identical scale scores obtained 
by a number of individuals on any particular test do not 
necessarily have the same significance. Again, not many 
would dispute this proposition, although in practice there 
is unfortunately some reason to believe it is too often over- 
looked. Louttit comments, “There are still people who are 
willing to make a diagnosis on the basis of a single test result, 
and by their diagnosis label a person as feeble-minded, 
retarded, unstable or what not. This is a criticism of the 
examiner, not of the examining tool.” The use of a single 
score is deplorable even on statistical grounds, for the best 
of mental tests are far from completely reliable, and the 
statistician is well aware that, when a score is stated the 
true meaning is that there is a certain degree of probability 
that this does not deviate from the true score by more than 
a particular calculable amount. One of the reasons for un- 
reliability of tests is function fluctuation—that is, changes in 
the testee. Such changes may be extensive and permanent 


1C. M. Louttit: Clinical Psychology, p. 47. 
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(for example, brain injury, in which case changing test results 
are in fact reliably indicating testee changes), or they may 
be of a more fieeting and more irrelevant character. For 
example, Bronner suggests that varying attitudes affect test 
performances, and she lists these: 


(1) Deliberate deception 

(2) Recalcitrancy 

(3) Sportiveness (lack of seriousness) 

(4) Emotional disturbances, including general depres- 
sion, anger or resentfulness, fear, sheepishness, or 
feeling of shame, shyness, embarrassment because 
of onlookers, home-sickness, mental conflict 

(5) General nervous excitement 

(6) Lack of confidence. 

Things other than attitudes affect the results of a single 
test. Hugh McRae* summarises an unpublished report by 
Dr. Shepherd Dawson on the influence of practice on mental 
test results. This investigator found a definite practice effect, 
but also concluded that “five periods of practice have very 
little more effect than one, which suggests that work on a 
preliminary sheet is advisable, and perhaps all that is neces- 
sary”. McRae reaches similar conclusions, but adds that 
“fluctuations in the scores (1.Q.’s) of the individual pupils of 
the groups over the series of tests occur to such an extent 
as to suggest that stability has not been attained” (page 63). 
It is important to note that this last comment could be made 
despite the reasonably high correlations simultaneously 
obtained. McRae therefore strongly deprecates dependence 
upon the results of a single group test of intelligence. In the 
Australian Army Psychology Service some attempt was made 
to cope with this problem by multiple testing and also by 
beginning either with a fairly long practice period, or with 
a relatively easy shock-absorbing screen test. Despite this it 
was always found necessary in considering the results of any 
individual to bear in mind the possible influence of practice 


2H. McRae: The Inconstancy of Group Test I.Q.'s (British Journal of 
Educational Psychology, Feb., 1942). 
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and habituation. Indeed, experience suggested that an 
important principle often overlooked is that norms for tests 
in a battery can only be considered approximations unless 
those tests are given in the same order and after the same 
practice and habituating conditions as existed with the stan- 
dardising group from which the norms were derived. Cattell 
raises some other problems in his article on “The Measure- 
ment of Adult Intelligence”. Some of these will be discusséd 
later, but at this point we may note his claim “that some 
intelligence tests, particularly those consisting largely of 
perceptual sub-tests, give a much greater standard deviation 
than we are accustomed to find in the Binet test”. Presum- 
ably Cattell is referring.to standard deviations expressed in 
terms of I.Q., and his point becomes relevant when we have 
to consider methods of combining test results derived from 
multiple testing of the same mental factor. 

That reliable testing of mental abilities is difficult cannot 
then be questioned. Difficulty is no good reason for abandon- 
ing an attempt. Rather it points to the need for cautious 
interpretation and for.the employment of methods designed 
to increase reliability. For example, some of the dangers of 
misinterpretation are lessened if the tester closely watches 
a testee for any behavioural evidence of the emotional atti- 
tudes referred to by Bronner. It is almost certain that in at — 
least some cases these disturbances can be detected. A quali- 
tative examination of a subject’s test performance often sheds 
considerable light on a result. For example, recent investi- 
gations have revealed that the sort of wrong answer given by 
a malingerer to the questions of the Kent Oral Emergency 
Scale differs from the sort of wrong answer given by a mental 
defective.* Likewise some significance may be attributed to 
the success on a very difficult item of a testee whose total 
result is very poor. Repeated measurement is characteristic 
of all careful scientific investigation, and it seems probable 


_— es eee 
sR. B. Cattell: The Measurement of Adult Intelligence (Psych. Bull., 
Mar., 1943). 
‘w. A. Hunt and H. J. Older: Detection of Malingering through Psycho- 
metric Tests (United States Naval Medical Bulletin, Sept., 1943). 
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that some unreliability may be removed in psychological 
measurement by multiple testing. In dealing with human 
beings, of course, there are complications because of practice 
and learning effects, because .of fatigue, changing attitudes, 
and so on. Such difficulties do not prohibit repeated measure- 
ment, and there is some good reason to believe that at least 
up to a certain point, the extension of the testing of a case 
does add to the information which is being collected about 
the subject, and to its certainty. 

Now it is true that multiple testing sometimes produces 
seriously discrepant results. The frequency of such discrep- 
ancies has perhaps been underestimated by those iwho observe 
only correlation coefficients, while it may have been over- 
estimated by those who give more consideration to outstanding 
individual instances. However that may be, Ross is certainly 
not the only one to discover that “on one test a pupil would 
be classified as practically a moron, and on another test this 
same pupil would rate near a genius’”.® Ross is not deterred 
by this, arguing that such results merely set a premium upon 
the skilful use of the instruments. It is agreed that this is 
the case, and we may add that the discrepancies may be of 
profound significance in themselves and give to the clinician 
an insight which could never have been obtained from a single 
result. 

It is the purpose of the present paper to reaffirm the 
value of a thorough examination (from a clinical point of 
view) of all test results, whether they be concurrent or dis- 
crepant. Some reference will be made to such aspects as the 
observation of the testee’s behaviour, the qualitative study of 
the test records, a consideration of the nature of the tests 
employed, of the relations of results to other known facts 
about the testee, and of the relations inherent in the multiple 
results of repeated testing. The procedure which will be 
followed will be to examine in detail some selected cases 
which were handled in the normal course of duty by one of 
the Australian Army Psychology Sections. It may be said 


56C.-C. Ross: Measurement in Today’s Schools, p. 308. 
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as a necessary preliminary that the testing and interviewing 
done by this Unit was of good calibre, and there is reason to 
believe that the results may be accepted as being no more 
distorted by the incompetence of the workers than would be 
the results obtained in any ordinary psychological clinic of 
sound professional standing. In the interests of scientific 
accuracy it may be worth while to point out that testees did 
not as a rule voluntarily seek advice in the same way as 
happens in a clinic in private practice; but although a large 
number of testees were “paraded” for testing, a hostile atti- 
tude was rarely encountered. 


The Case Studies. 

Case 1—Pte. A was an 18-year-old recruit examined in 
the normal recruit stream to determine his fitness for service 
in the Army. He was given the group Otis Intermediate 
Test, and his performance was poor. His raw score was 23 
items correct, although he attempted only 28. (A score of 
23 is the equivalent of a scale score of 5X.°) This degree of 
accuracy is not often achieved by low grade personnel. A 
literacy test administered indicated that the subject was 
nearly illiterate. The literacy test given was a time test so 
that the result could not be taken quite at face value, the 
subject having already shown himself to be a slow worker. 
In any case, if the subject were definitely handicapped in 
literacy the Otis performance could not be accepted at face 
value. Two group non-verbal tests were administered— 
Raven’s Progressive Matrices, which is a perceptual intelli- 


6 Results of tests given by the Army were expressed in terms of X’s. 
The scale of X’s was determined by the performance of the first 1500 
soldiers examined by the Army Psychology Service. This standard group 
was fairly close to a random sample of the Army population, but recent 
evidence suggests that it was a little below that level. A test score which 
was such that it would fall in the poorest 2% of cases in the standard 
group was graded 1X; a person whose score would place him in the next 
2% would be graded 2X and so on for 3 and 4X. The 5X group contained 
6% of the population as also did 6, 7 and 8X, while 9, 10, 11 and 12X each 
contained 9% of the standard population. The mean score was between 
10X and 11X, and the X ratings up to 20X were symmetrical about the 
mean. It will be observed that the X ratings are approximately standard 
scores where each X is one quarter of a standard deviation. 
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gence test, and the Minnesota Paper Form Board Test. In 
the first the subject obtained a scale score of 13X (37/47), 
in the second 3X (10/25). Here then were marked dis- 
crepancies, and discrepancies which obviously could not be 
explained solely in terms of reading disability. 


Pte. A was interviewed and the following information 
elicited. He was a lad of 143 pounds, 5 feet 8 inches in height. 
Vision and hearing were normal. He was consistently right- 
handed and right-eyed. He left school at the age of 13, when 
he had reached fifth class primary level in New South Wales. 
He attended six different schools in the Newcastle area, 
missed considerable schooling and confessed that he had 
always been thought a poor scholar. At this stage one would 
be inclined to doubt the correctness of the Matrices result, 
since it is possible for some individuals to achieve a good 
result on that test by guessing. The accuracy of the Otis 
performance, however, remained to be explained. Further 
inspection of the Matrices answer sheet revealed that the 
subject had obtained correct answers to all the questions up 
to a point where the items were becoming really quite difficult. 
The guessing hypothesis therefore did not seem to be correct. 
The occupational record was unimpressive; in less than five 
years he had had five jobs, in each one acting as a messenger 
boy. For example, he had delivered groceries and had run 
messages and “cleaned up” in a factory. He appeared to have 
no special interests; he would attend the movies, and said he 
did a little reading. He could swim but did not drive a 
motor car. Family background seemed rather unsettled. His 
mother had died 10 years prior to his enlistment and his 
father had married again. He claimed satisfactory relations 
with his father, a foreman in his trade, but not with his step- 
mother, who, he said, was a heavy drinker. He had an elder 
sister, two elder brothers were deceased, one from appendicitis, 
the other killed in a mine accident, two other brothers were 
in the Army, one being in a Labour Company. A younger step- 
brother was still at school. Family residence was at the 
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moment in Paddington, but there had been frequent previous 
changes. 


The lad appeared to be quite keen on enlistment. For 
him it meant at least an opportunity to get away from a 
lonely life. Physically he had always been healthy, but 
socially his personality was undeveloped. He was shy and 
tense. His leisure time he spent wandering alone in libraries, 
reading and “looking at’ books about ships, and in taking 
trips to Manly and the Botanical Gardens to look at the boats 
in the Harbour. The interviewer felt that he was nervous, 
emotional, vague, lacking confidence, but very co-operative. 
He was struck by some difficulty that the subject had in 
normal oral communication and significantly recorded, “Finds 
great difficulty, he says, in splitting words into syllables— 
can’t ‘hear them’ right. His utterance is garbled and occasion- 
ally difficult to follow. Sometimes he seems to have difficulty 
in understanding the obvious. Some specific defect may have 
combined with the rather poor home background to cause 
him to retreat inwards—his capacity for stable social adjust- 
ment is therefore a matter of some doubt.” 


It was the practice of the Army Psychology Unit to 
administer individual mental tests to such cases as this one. 
Here first of all the Army revision of the Binet test was given. 
The mental age proved to be 13 years, which would give a 
scale rating of 8X." As it stands, this result would appear 
to add only further confusion. A qualitative examination of 
the performance is, however, much more revealing. The sub- 
ject gave the impression that he was capable of better things 
but for the influence of some specific limiting factor. He 
failed on all of the average adult iiems, but nearly solved 
the arithmetic problems and did solve the first of the ingenuity 
items. Those items which were failed in the earlier portion 
of the test comprise a significant group; they were the 
Plan of Search, Orientation, Digits Reversed, and Induction. 


7There is some reason to believe that the X ratings for the individual 
tests—Binet, Kohs, Passalong, Bellevue Wechsler, Cube Construction, etc., 
were inflated by 1 or 2X. 
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The Kohs Block Test was also administered, and on this the 
subject did not lose even a single point! This would give a 
rating at least better than 16X (the test does not discriminate 
in the upper ranges). Comments on the performance were 
“Fairly good insight—slow on Design 1—no delays there- 
after, though a little fumbling and trial and error, possibly 
due to nervousness”. It is too facile altogether to look upon 
this Kohs performance as a matter of chance. It is also too 
facile to accept the view that the Kohs Test is a poor one, or 
at any rate a test of some specific factor distinct from intelli- 
gence. Indeed, if we accept the hypothesis of the existence of 
“9” there is a fair body of evidence in favour of a high satura- 
tion (about -8) of the Kohs Test with this factor. Further- 
more, if the good performance is to be attributed to some 
specific spatial factor, it would be rather difficult to account 
for the poor performance on the Minnesota Paper Form Board 
Test. If the evidence on the Matrices Test is to be considered 
at all, the latter failure cannot be explained away by hypo- 
thesis of lack of effort or unfamiliarity with the group pencil- 
and-paper situation. 

The above then are the data with which the clinician has 
to work. Consideration of scale scores alone yields only 
confusion, and it is manifest that various internal relation- 
ships and qualitative aspects of the work must be reviewed. 
Naturally, there may be a number of alternative hypotheses 
capable of explaining the collected data. The following 
explanation is therefore only suggested tentatively. It is 
unfortunate that the pressure of everyday. work has always 
made it impossible to undertake more elaborate verification 
or refutation of hypotheses. The hypothesis advanced in this 
case is this: the boy is probably of at least good intelligence— 
witness the performance on the Matrices and the Kohs Tests, 
and the accuracy with the Otis. He is, however, seriously 
handicapped by a specific defect, which is hard to define 
precisely, and perhaps still more difficult to account for, but 
appears to be related to difficulty in imaging, that is, ‘in 
registering and retaining images in consciousness, even for a 


D 
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short time, and in manipulating them. In a factor analysis 
of the Bellevue Wechsler test, a factor with considerable 
loadings on the digits test and the substitution test was 
isolated, and following a suggestion by Sgt. J. Ellard, tenta- 
tively named a “holding in mind” factor. It may be that 
Pte. A is seriously handicapped in respect of some such factor 
as this. By referring back to earlier notes, the reader will 
observe that the items failed on the Binet Test appear to make 
definite demands upon some such capacity. 

It is rather interesting that this subject’s weakness seems 
to exist equally with visual and with aural imagery. Weak- 
ness in manipulating visual imagery would probably account 
for the poor Minnesota performance, poor, be it noted, both 
qualitatively and quantitatively. The Matrices performance 
is better, since it calls upon relation-educing capacity, but it 
may also have been adversely affected by poverty of visual 
imagery. The Kohs Test, depending on intelligence and upon 
the capacity to judge spatial relation, seen rather than- 
imaged, was well done, though with some fumbling, and trial 
and error, which might be attributed to imaging weakness as 
easily as to nervousness. The accuracy and the slowness of 
work involving reading is also satisfactorily explained, for 
it is manifest that such a deficiency would have adversely 
affected the acquisition of reading skills in the past, and 
would hamper speedy reading in the present, since skilful 
reading requires the retention in mind of what has just been 
read while new words are being taken in. Finally, it is 
reasonable to suppose that an imaging weakness could 
account for past learning difficulties and for inadequacies in 
comprehension and expression. 

The subject’s handicaps appear to have led to compensa- 
tions—to retreat from the world of his hard-to-contact fellows 
into a world of “things” which he can examine in the concrete, 
for example, to pictures of ships, or ships upon the Harbour; 
that is to say, in this case it would seem as though cognitive 
disabilities have led to emotional maladjustment and not 
vice versa. 
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It is suggested that the above sort of clinical examination 
of test results is of real value in understanding the case, 
whilst the non-analytic acceptance of raw scores at face value 
is in contrast likely to be unenlightening, confusing and even 
dangerously misleading. It is not argued, however, that 
accurate measurement of a number of abilities can be made 
by the administration of one or two tests which are designed 
to estimate intelligence. Goodenough® points out the folly of 
trying to use a single scale for multiple measurement, but 
despite her warning it is felt that the skilful clinical worker 
can at least deduce probable weaknesses or strengths in 
specific aptitudes when these reach extreme proportions. 


Case 2.—Cpl. B, aged 32, was referred to the Psychology 
Unit on his discharge from the Army to determine his suit- 
ability for University training in Law under the Post-War 
Reconstruction Training Scheme. He was first given the 
Otis Intermediate Test and the Progressive Matrices, and on 
these scored 6X and 7X respectively. However, his raw scores 
were 26/27 and 26/28. Further, on a reading and dictation 
test he performed very well. The high accuracy level indicates 
that the subject certainly did not reach the limits of his 
power.® 

Accuracy of such an order as this would be almost fan- 
tastically improbable in a person with such a low rating for 
intelligence, despite the close agreement of the two results. 
When the man was interviewed, the results were even more pal- 
pably absurd. He was of slight build, 5 feet 6 inches and 126 
pounds, of normal vision and hearing, ambidextrous and right- 
eyed. He passed his Leaving Certificate examination at the age 
of 17, including mathematics and science in his subjects, and 
then went on to do some of his training for the LLB degree. 
For 5 years he had been an articled clerk handling: convey- 

2, Goodenough: Review of Terman and Merrill’s Measuring Intellui- 
gence (Psych. Bull., 34, 1937). 
®Our experience has suggested that a number of group tests, for 


example the Otis Intermediate Test, become speed and accuracy tests 
instead of speed-power tests as the upper levels of intelligence are reached. 
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ancing, probate, divorce and equity, and for another 4 years 
had done skilled clerical work. In 1940 he enlisted and served 
as a driver in the Field Ambulance. In the front line he had 
also done a job as a Y.M.C.A. N.C.O., work which he had 
found congenial, and in which he had apparently been very 
successful in winning the confidence of many soldiers, particu- 
larly illiterates. 


He was being discharged in order to become a Y.M.C.A. 
Welfare Officer in the A.I.F. Prior to enlistment he had 
interested himself in Sunday School activities, and his post- 
war plans were to return to the Public Service as a clerk, 
complete his Law degree and then seek a post as an advisory 
legal officer at the Children’s Court. He was interested in 
sport and in serious reading, for example, in reading of inter- 
national affairs. Cpl. B was the son of a headmaster. He 
was the youngest in a family of four boys, but nothing else 
is known about his childhood training. He was married but 
had no children. As a child he had been a hesitant speaker, 
which he attributed to a series of frights he had been given 
by older children when he was about 4 years of age. He 
believed he had outgrown the defect, but his speech was 
actually still hesitant and his manner had a pervasive quality 
of inadequacy and dullness. There was, nevertheless, no 
history of mental disorder. The interviewer thought him 
nervous and depressed, yet purposeful, vo-operative, and very 
responsible. 


The Binet test was administered, mental age being 
21 years 4 months (20X). On some tests involving manual 
speed (Tapping, Dot-Dash Concentration and Bi-Manual Co- 
ordination) the quality of performance ranged from poor to 
average. Finally, the Test G-B was administered° The 
subject was observed at work, and it soon was obvious that 
he was extremely loath to leave any one question and pass 
on to the next. He was most meticulously accurate in his 


10This is a timed Matrices Test where the correct answer has to be 
invented and drawn in by the subject. On this occasion it was given as 
an untimed test, and no norms were available for evaluation. 
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drawings. It took him twenty minutes to complete a page 
for which the normal time allowance is four minutes. It 
was pointed out to him that neatness was quite unnecessary 
and that his life scarcely depended on the result, and he was 
then able to speed up a little, but still worked by no means 
at a normal rate. Qualitatively, his performance was perfect. 


It seems reasonable to conclude that this soldier was of 
very high intelligence, but that his speed of working had been 
“impaired” by personality traits—anxiety, obsessional con- 
scientiousness and mild depression. Here it will be seen that 
a careful clinical viewing of test results yields not only infor- 
mation which enables correct evaluation of test results, but 
also additional material, contributing to an understanding 
of the testee’s personality. The picture of compulsive scrupu- 
lousness fits in with the conscious idealism, and may also 
possibly be related to the speech defect. Probably some sort 
of analytic or at least psycho-therapeutic treatment would 
assist this soldier. 


Case 3.—Pte. C was tested as a 19-year-old recruit. He 
was totally incapable of attempting the Otis Intermediate 
Test. A literacy test was administered individually, and he 
was shown to be nearly illiterate, although he had attended 
an ordinary suburban primary school quite regularly until. 
he was 14 years of age.” 

He had always been a poor scholar, a certificate from his 
headmaster indicating both this and his exemplary behaviour. 
He was given the Binet test, and scored a mental age of 
9 years only—1X. It seemed not unreasonable to suspect 
that Pte. C was mentally defective, but a high grade mental 
defective should have been able in 9 years of schooling to 
make some progress with reading and writing. 

Examination of the Binet record showed that there was 
considerable scatter. Performance was better with concrete 

ujt may be added that there is every reason to believe that the 
Literacy Test used does measure something quite distinct from intelligence. 
Naturally, there is a correlation between literacy and intelligence as 


revealed by other tests, but this correlation is by no means perfect. At 
times mental defectives do quite well on the Literacy Test. 
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situations than with verbal—for example, the Picture Absurdi- 
ties and the Interpretation of Pictures were handled quite 
well, as also was the commonsense “Finding Reasons” item. 
On the verbal side performance was much poorer, although 
even here not inconsiderable scatter was observed, as though 
some intermittent interfering influence was at work. There 
was no suspicion of malingering, the young man being, indeed, 
most keen to enlist “and have a crack at them Japs”. Some 
other evidence was adduced suggesting that a _ specific 
language disability was complicating the dullness in this 
case. The tester noted that in speech the subject seemed to 
“mix syllables” and to be at times disjointed and confused. 
The father was a poor reader, although seven siblings were 
all said to be able to read quite well. The subject himself 
had been a bad stutterer as a child. 


In the light of the theories of Orton and Travis in respect 
of the relations of language disability and contralateral 
cerebral dominance, an examination of dominance was made.. 
The right eye was dominant in sighting. The young man said 
that he was right-handed, but further probing revealed that 
he was not at all clear on which were his right and left sides. 
He attempted to write with his right hand, to use a hammer 
with his left. He took a cork from a bottle with his left hand, 
shuffled and dealt a pack of cards awkwardly in the same way. 
With a cricket bat he shaped up, again awkwardly, as a right- 
hander. This evidence suggests natural left-handedness, with 
a tendency to ambi-laterality, and a training in some activities 
in the use of the right hand. The theories of Orton and 
Travis have not, of course, yet been established to the satis- 
faction of all, but there is at least a distinct possibility that 
a continuing conflict for lateral dominance, superimposed 
upon a state of mental dullness, has led in this individual to 
a marked language disability. Once again, therefore, it will 
be observed that a detailed clinical examination can give 
information which would never be discovered from a bald 
numerical statement of mental test results. 
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Case 4.—Pte. D, aged 36, was referred to the Section at 
discharge to determine suitability for a course of training 
under the Commonwealth Reconstruction Training Scheme. 
He was given first of all a Screen Test similar to the Otis, 
scoring 9/11 with a rating of 5X.12, On the Minnesota Paper 
Form Board he scored 14/15 (5X) and was automatically 
then referred for individual examination. On the Binet he 
scored 10X (mental age 13 years 5 months), and on the Kohs 
9X. The tester commented “both tests probably under- 
estimate him a little—seems of average intelligence. Willing.” 


This soldier was being medically “Boarded” from the 
Army on grounds of mental disorder. The condition was 
not specified, but he was presumably at the time of his refer- 
ence to the Psychology Section, sufficiently well to be dis- 
charged without any special provision, although it had been 
noted that he “should avoid noise and responsibility”. So 
far as can be gathered, his condition was schizophrenic or 
confusional in character. He was quiet, withdrawn, sensitive, 
a little clouded, but not lacking insight into his own mental 
condition. He had experienced considerable battle stress at 
Bardia, Tobruk, and in the Owen Stanleys, and on twelve 
separate occasions had been laid low by malaria. To these 
latter stresses he was inclined to attribute his “crack up”. 
So far as he could remember, he had become very tense, and 
a fine tremor of hands and head could still be observed. For 
the rest he remembered being “dreary”, unable to concentrate, 
to remember what he was doing, and withdrawn. Food had 
had no interest for him, and he was still “without taste for 
food”. He appeared to remember nothing of the psychotic 
interlude but there was no clear evidence of amnesia for any 
events prior to its onset. He had eventually been evacuated 
to a base hospital and treated with cardiazol and pheno- 
barbital. He now felt “100 per cent. better and getting better 
every day”. Contemporary adjustment of personal problems 
was, at least on the surface, good. 


220Qn this particular test there is such a liberal time allowance that 
the low number of items attempted suggested a definitely uncooperative 


attitude. 
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These facts reciprocally illuminate the test results. To 
information already recorded about the test results we may 
add the following: On the Binet test he was best with verbal 
items, particularly those making demands upon previously 
acquired knowledge. This suggests a measure of deteriora- 
tion. He was extremely slow and thorough, testing taking 
one hour fifty minutes, while the abbreviated scale used can 
normally be administered in less than half an hour. He 
obviously disliked leaving any question unanswered. The 
Kohs Test was also done with compulsive conscientiousness. 
The complete picture, therefore, stresses the futility of depend- 
ing upon a few mental test results without due regard for 
background features. 


Another interesting aspect of this case was the qualita- 
tive one. Not all of the replies were taken down verbatim, 
but at least a few of the answers were noted in detail. When 
asked for three reasons why a man who commits a serious 
crime should be punished, his reply went this way :— 

“(1) The effect on the people—the law of justice that 
crimes should not be committed. 

“(2) The advantage of the crimes against him. 

“(3) To prevention—to cease less crimes.” 

Some definitions were intriguing. “A muzzle” was “the 
opening barrels for guns or a harmlessness for a dog”, while 
a stave was “a carefulness between a downfall and just the 
reverse”. The use of abstract words with concrete meanings 
is of some interest. The Absurdity items were badly done, 
and throughout the test the scatter was wide. Such unusual 
and near bizarre characteristics are themselves sufficient to 
give rise to a suspicion of schizophrenic thought processes, 
and it is probably not going too far to say that this soldier 
was still showing aberrations, although they were at the 
moment “sub-clinical”. 


Selective items, as against creative items, are likely to 
reveal differences of personality, provided that the marker 
does not merely seek to tally a given answer against his some- 
what arbitrary decision as to what answer should be given. 
Even group tests, for example. the Test G-B, can be of a 
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creative character and therefore allow idiosyncrasies some 
opportunity to display themselves. There is some possibility 
that selective items may make a contribution to detection or 
differential diagnosis of pathological states; for example, it 
has been suggested that the different sets of items in the RECI 
Matrices are done with different degrees of success by different 
psychiatric groups. As yet, very little work has been done 
along these lines. There is a fruitful field for study in the 
consideration of how and why particular wrong answers are 
selected when various alternatives are given. There has, of 
course, been some statistical study of this issue—for instance, 
it has been recognised as important that all alternatives 
should seem plausible, so that the influence of guessing is 
reduced to a minimum, and also some studies have been made 
of the effects of altering the order in which alternatives are 
presented. None of these studies have, so far as the writer 
knows, dealt with the relation of these factors to personality 
traits. Sometimes, too, test authors have included “jokers”, 
that is, answers which look deceptively correct, although they 
are not so. When such items are included in an intelligence 
test, they are presumably included to measure intelligence. 
Whether they do so or not is open to experimental inquiry. 
On a priori grounds, one might expect them to be saturated 
with a factor of wariness, which should also be experimentally 
investigated. Beyond this, very little has been done to 
examine the selection of wrong alternatives. In the interests 
of economy, marking with stencils is very widely used, which 
of course renders wrong answers less likely to be inspected. 
Since many diagnostic and clinical signs may be concealed 
in the selection of wrong answers, this is a pity; it is by no 
means inconceivable that a test, for example, an Absurdities 
Test, could be constructed in such a way that the selection 
of a particular set of wrong answers would indicate the prob- 
ability of schizophrenic or other pathological thinking." 


(To be concluded.) 


133'The second section of this paper will present further case studies, 
consider the problems of combining multiple estimates of a variable, and 
review the features of test performance to be observed in clinical evaluation. 
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GERMAN THEORIES OF THE CoRPORATIVE STATE (WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO THE PERIOD 1870-1919). By Ralph H. Bowen. (McGraw-Hill, 
1947. viii + 243 pp.) Price, $2.75. 


Tus book is essentially an historical work and of more interest 
to students of history and of government than to students of philo- 
sophy. .The title is a little misleading, for while the brief sketch of 
the period 1789-1870 outlines theories of the state, the most solid 
portion of the book, dealing with the period 1870-1919, is chiefly 
concerned with doctrines of economic (and to a lesser extent political) 
organisation while political theory retires to the background. But 
of course political theory, more perhaps than any other branch of 
philosophy, cannot be divorced from history or from the concrete 
examples to which it applies, and Dr. Bowen’s survey, covering as it 
does an unfamiliar field, can be recommended to specialists in political 
philosophy. I could wish that the writing shared the grace of some 
history books, but the ugly glass of which we build our philosophical 
style nowadays makes it dangerous to throw stones. 


In his introduction Dr. Bowen shows the relevance of much in 
German “corporatist” doctrines to contemporary problems. The 
German “corporatist” tradition has been relatively neglected by 
British and American scholars,. but it deserves attention since it 
“came to reflect many of the actual and ideal conflicts which still 
remain unresolved in modern society”. Chapter II deals briefly with 
German corporate doctrines before, 1870. The list begins, of course, 
with Fichte, but the names that follow, apart from Hegel, will prob- 
ably be unknown to the average student of books in English on 
political theory—Adam Miiller, Franz Baader, Karl Marlo (pseudonym 
of Karl Georg Winkelblech), and von Gerlach. Of these Karl Marlo 
at least is important. His “social federalism” stressed the right to 
work, which he thought could only be safeguarded by a comprehensive 
new system of guilds. From these was to be formed a “social parlia- 
ment”, subordinate indeed to the “political parliament”, but the 
latter would merely exercise general supervision, and leave details 
to the federated guilds. Marlo’s thought, like that of all these pre- 
1870 writers, is coloured by nostalgia for the past. Dr. Bowen points 
out that Germany had as yet been little affected by large-scale 
industrialism. The late impact of the Industrial Revolution on 
Germany explains why German thinkers of the first half of the nine- 
teenth century were so ready, in their rejection of the ideas of the 
French Revolution, to revert to a system of estates and guilds.” 
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After 1870, however, Germany was faced with the same social 
changes as other nations of western Europe, and the three programmes 
that occupy the main part of Dr. Bowen's book are attempts to 
grapple with particular problems arising from industrial expansion. 
Hence they tend to be concerned less with abstract philosophies of 
social structure than with detailed proposals for economic organisa- 
tion. This is especially true of the “monarchical socialism” of 
Schaffie, Stoecker, and Bismarck, and of the collective economy evolved 
by Rathenau and Moellendorff from their experience of the first 
world war. It is less true of the Social Catholicism of Bishop Ketteler 
and Hitze, whose attack on Manchestertum as materialist and hedonist 
arose from a religious foundation, but their doctrine had less practical 
influence than had the other two schools of thought. 


Even to the end, however, one sees traces of nostalgia for the 
old regime. Rathenau, for example, regarded mechanisation as the 
source of all the moral and social evils of modern times. All these 
corporate theorists, then, may be called reactionary. But their detailed 
proposals for economic organisation cannot be dismissed on that 
account. As exemplified in German writers corporate theories are 
almost always linked with an organic view of society and the state, 
and with reaction against Liberal “atomism”, but they often show 
affinity with Liberal-Socialidt doctrines of functional economic 
organisation, as for example in Guild Socialism. (Dr. Bowen notes 
that passages in Rathenau’s later writings read almost like para- 
phrases of G. D. H. Cole’s Self-Government in Industry.) Their 
suggestions here are instructive, as are their criticisms of laissez-faire 
economics. If one learns less from their criticism of political liberal- 
ism, one at least sees how that creed appears through organic spec- 
tacles. Marxism and Soviet Communism are presented in an oddly 
new guise as equally defective with Liberalism in laying excessive 
stress on the individual. Liberalism and its socialist heirs are 
accused, with remarkable unanimity, of “atomism” and “mechanism”, 
of applying to society the concepts appropriate to physics. Ketteler 
writes of “this pulverisation method, this chemical solution of 
humanity into individuals, into grains of dust equal in value, into 
particles which a puff of wind may scatter in all directions’. Of 
course the German “corporatists’” are no less free from scientific 
analogy. In place of mechanics and chemistry they appeal, consciously 
or unconsciously, to biology; and if it be said that man is at least a 
biological organism, a group of men is not, any more than a forest 
or a greenhouse. I cannot help feeling that the biological analogies 
which form the theoretical background of these writers are not really 
relevant to their concrete suggestions for industrial organisation 
which find parallels in non-German and non-organic” proposals. The 
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organic conceptions are relevant when a particular writer wishes to 
transfer corporative ideas from economic to political institutions, and 
no doubt such proposals in either field tend to suggest a carry-over to 
the other. But in fact, among the writers dealt with, corporative 
proposals for political institutions are sporadic and hazy, while those 
for economic organisation are more serious and more practicable. 
I conclude that corporatism owes more to the history of institutions 
than to organic theories of politics, and that is why it can appear in 
thinkers who regard the state as a machine as well as in those who 
believe the state is an organism. German corporatism seems to be 
the child of a marriage between the organic view of society and 
nostalgia for medieval institutions. The second partner is the more 
fertile and has been embraced by spouses of less obviously biological 
potency. 
D. DaricHEs RAPHAEL, 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF THE RORSCHACH PERSONALITY TrEsT. By 
W. Mons. (Faber and Faber, 1947. 164 pp.) Price (U.K.), 12s. 6d. 


Since the Swiss psychiatrist Herman Rorschach published his 
monograph Psychodiagnostik in 1921, dealing with the use of a stan- 
dardised set of inkblots as an aid in psychiatric diagnosis, an extensive 
literature has appeared in elaboration of the technique. The method 
seems to have been most widely used in America, where enthusiasts 
have even published a _ special periodical, Rorschach Research 
Exchange.. It. is therefore with some interest that one discovers an 
English publication in this field. 


In the preface the author claims “freedom from dogmatism where 
the method is concerned” and proposes its “reduction to a basis of 
logic and common sense’’. In the text, however, there is little to 
justify this claim: it is clear from the outset that he follows most 
of the established procedures of administration, scoring, and inter- 
pretation and accepts the test as offering a valid and reliable assess- 
ment of various personality traits. Although the Rorschach technique 
has been so frequently critigised on these very points of reliability 
and validity, he provides no satisfactory evidence or discussion to 
support the assumptions involved in these procedures. Again, the 
author remarks that when he began to use the Rorschach technique he 
had hoped it would be an “empirically standardised instrument”, but 
that trial and error and considerable reading had revealed disagree- 
ment between workers and freedom in their definitions and interpreta- 
tions. But despite the author’s claim to eschew dogma and rely on 
logic and common sense, none of this disagreement is presented in 
this book. 
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The origin of this book helps to explain the level at which it is 
written. Lieutenant-Colonel Mons compiled it in the field, where he 
had access neither to textbooks nor to notes stored in England. Its 
general structure and content were based on introductory lectures he 
had given in the Army, presumably to medical officers. 

The opening chapter, on The Theory of the Test, does not give, 
as one might hope, a critical examination of underlying theory, but 
a superficial account of the origin of the test, a sound warning that 
the technique will not automatically provide a diagnosis, that much 
depends on the skill and experience of its user, a cursory description 
of the ten standard cards and a short statement on the results of 
retests. The next four chapters summarise the procedure commonly 
adopted in using the test and the features of the protocol which 
Mons considers worth examining. Chapter Six, on Some Useful 
Elaborations of the Test is intended to help the beginner over diffi- 
culties that arise ‘when the scoring seems to be inadequate .. . to 
the occasion’. The elaborations are mainly elaborations of the scoring 
methods presented earlier: the solutions to the difficulties lie chiefly 
in the use of combinations of symbols (e.g., Mm, Km, Cc) as proposed 
by various writers. A five-page chapter provides notes on The 
“Normal” Personality, The Neuroses, The Psychoses, Mental Defect, 
Epilepsy, Enuresis, and Juvenile Delinquency, which are too brief 
to be of much assistance to the beginner for whom the book is 
designed. The last chapter illustrates the process of scoring and 
interpretation by presenting three cases. 

This book is an introductory sketch for beginners: the author 
has leant heavily on material already recorded in available literature. 
He quotes the comment that the Rorschach scoring system is like 
a system of pegs on which to hang one’s knowledge of personality: one 
might add that his “modest outline of the principles’ provides a 
system of pegs on which to hang one’s knowledge of the Rorschach 
technique. The neophyte who wishes to use the test will not be 
adequately equipped by a perusal of this book. He will need to take 
the author’s prescription seriously and embark on a liberal and 
critical study of more advanced works, and also to receive some 
initial supervision from practised Rorschach workers. 


I. K. WATERHOUSE. 


AFTERMATH. By Francesca M. Wilson. (Penguin Books, 1947. 252 pp.) 

Price (U.K.), 1s. 

Turis book is extraordinarily difficult to place. The publishers 
quote the New Yorker as saying that it is a travel book with a differ- 
ence. But what exactly is the difference? The present writer came 
to the conclusion that the final part of the book, the treatment of 
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Yugoslavia, has something of the travel book in it. This arises from 
the fact that the Yugoslavia the duthor saw, though sadly battered, 
remained a federally organised national entity, notwithstanding the 
cultural heterogeneity that could be found (indeed that could not be 
missed) within its borders. Consequently, a tour of Yugoslavia, as a 
framework for comment, was possible. The earlier part of the book, 
on the other hand, deals mainly with a Germany in collapse, with 
relief work centred on displaced persons, and is consequently far more 
different from any travel book one can imagine. 

“TT have always felt’, I said, ‘that there is a real civilisation here. 
These people have not lost their roots and their moral code through 
being transplanted to the squalid and lonely jungles of vast towns...’” 
(p. 161). This quotation comes from a lengthy and rather cumbrous 
dialogue about the state of Yugoslavia, the way in which UNRRA 
was doing its job at the time, and a number of related topics. How- 
ever, it gives the key to the author’s happiness in dealing with a 
subject of inextricable complexity: she knew the country, she had 
worked there before, she felt sympathy and admiration for the peoples 
who sought to pursue their various ways of life there in turbulent 
and adverse times. Consequently, she is more successful than most 
people would be in giving the reader a background of Yugoslav 
history, sketching the bewildering complications of the period since 
1941, and outlining the set-up of Yugoslav federalism as she saw it. 


This does not mean that she ignores UNRRA. Her observations 
in Yugoslavia are written around a tour of UNRRA posts in the 
various constituent Federal States. Her criticism and commendation 
are evenly balanced. She is also comprehensive in the scope of her 
review and touches on everything of relevance, so far as one can gauge, 
from the atmosphere of old-world Zagreb to the Youth Railway at 
Brchko and the rehabilitation of the tourist industry. The planning 
expert responsible for this told the author: “ ‘How much credit do you 
need to put your industry on its feet?’ I was asked. ...I thought 
quickly... . ‘Half a million pounds’, I said. ‘It’s yours’, they replied.” 
If all reconstruction matters had the same kind of send-off, many of the 
problems raised in this book would be more straightforward than 
they are. 


I should not wish to imply that Miss Wilson is either undis- 
criminating or over-optimistic: she ends this section on a very 
restrained note. Nor do I mean that we ought necessarily to accept 
this as the only possible attitude to Yugoslav problems. What is 
more useful for us is that this condensed account, barring the one 
weakness of an overweight of dialogue, is a real help, by its wide 
coverage in short space, to those who need a convenient approach to 
the social problems of a nation in the position Miss Wilson describes. 
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The account of Miss Wilson’s work in Germany, as we said, 
revolves around Displaced Persons. It is predominantly an account 
of frustrated and uprooted people, not one of unrelieved gloom, but 
necessarily a sad one. For the social psychologist, however, it has 
a@ fascinating technical interest. Among Miss Wilson’s experiences 
was work at Feldafing and at Féhrenwald. Feldafing had received 
victims from Dachau after the German collapse. The picture of 
human disintegration Miss Wilson gives is a frightful one—‘“I noticed 
a man who was trying to eat but was too weak to finish his food. 
Three boys were staring at his plate. I had once seen the same: look 
of burning yet cautious intentness on the face of a wolf that was 
following my sleigh on the Russian steppes” (p. 41). The picture of 
collapse, of people adrift, of antagonism between group and group, is 
terrible, though not, of course, all on the same level of gruesomeness. 
~Féhrenwald was different: it was a garden village, not a barracks; 
it housed, to begin with, groups of a dozen different nationalities. 
At the start there were bitter inter-group quarrels, but with “people 
living in little houses and streets much as they did at home” (p. 118) 
these were resolved. With an American commandant “who had 
studied psychology and science in his own country” and had fought 
his way up through Italy and Southern France, and with common 
tasks to share, Foéhrenwald appears to have developed many of the 
features of a spontaneously co-operative group. It is particularly 
interesting that Miss Wilson points out that Fohrenwald’s great asset 
was its 800 children; and that the providing of education and the 
like for them was the real incentive to group effort. 

The account of UNRRA, which comes in at various points, is 
basically kindly, but not without its caustic aspect—she mentions 
lectures which tended “to be vague and rather vapid generalisations” 
(p. 11), the fact that recruitment at the start was a rather uncertain 
process, and so on. Along with criticism, however, she makes some 
points which badly needed to be made. Why, for instance, was UNRRA 
not feeding Paris or helping the Dutch, instead of dealing with Dis- 
placed Persons? Because, among other things, UNRRA could only 
enter a country if invited by that country’s government, and both 
France and Holland wanted to manage their own affairs and not cope 
with international bodies of workers. 

When one looks back on this book, the points which stand out 
are these: the complexity and the intensity, in terms of physical 
suffering, disintegration in personality, and administrative chaos, of 
the problem of Displaced Persons; the peculiar injustice and misery 
suffered by certain groups, for instance, the Balts and the Greek 
Jews; the particular qualities—experience, flexibility, stability and 
knowledge, needed by workers in this field; the conflict of administra- 
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tions and consequent suffering, as for instance in the disruption of 
Féhrenwald, which was not an isolated case. 

Because the author had experience in Serbia, in Spain, in 
Hungary, because she had knowledge, she was able to write this 
book. But even she had her times of discouragement: “Karlsruhe”, 
she says, “was more depressing than other UNRRA hanging-about 
places . . . There was no training there—nothing to weld together 
the amorphous mass of people. True, one evening when I was there, 
there was a lecture on the psychology of the Displaced Persons; but 
I did not go to it, for after three days in Karlsruhe I felt all the 
symptoms of that psychology myself—loneliness in a ‘crowd, ineffec- 
tiveness, a claustrophobic desire to escape, dislike of oneself, mixed 
with the itch for self-assertion” (p. 147). The collection of symptoms 
Miss Wilson quotes is a distressing one: to the alleviation of them 
this book is a notable contribution. 

J. A. CaRDNO. 


Tue FRAMEWORK OF HuMAN BenHaAviour. By J. M. Blackburn, Ph.D., 
B.Se. (Econ.). (Kegan Paul, 1947. viii + 158 pp.) Price (U.K.), 
12s. 6d. 


Turis book is the second of “three independent volumes supple- 
menting each other”: the first of these three, Psychology and the 
Social Pattern, we have; the third, Individual Development in Society, 
is still to come. Accordingly, though this book can be read indepen- 
dently, it is in some sense part of a whole which is not yet available 
to us, and it is with this qualification in mind that it has to be 
considered. 


The position the author takes up, his object and method, are 
clearly stated in the Preface. The culture pattern, Blackburn says 
in effect, is conveniently regarded as an extension into anthropological 
questions of the general psychological approach of the Gestaltists. 
(He cites two important implications of the culture-pattern theory, 
which he wishes us to bear in mind, that (1) when a pattern of 
culture has been established, it will play a more important part in 
determining the way in which members of the community in question 
will behave than will their innate differences, and (2) human values 
are relative.) Blackburn thinks that the culture-pattern theory has 
had relatively little effect on British psychology; in his previous book 
he has already considered its implications for the general teaching 
of psychology; in a later one he proposes to examine it in relation 
to our knowledge of individual development in various societies; here 
he is concerned to find how well it stands up to what we know of the 
mechanisms of heredity, and of differences of sex, nation, race and 
class. However, he prefers to consider each of these subjects on its 
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own merits, instead of linking it up with the culture-pattern theory 
at each stage. (Preface, pp. vii-viii.) 

On this point the reader may feel critical. In fairness, however, 
the position indicated in the Introduction, and the train of argument 
summarised in the Conclusion ought to be stated before any attempt 
is made to criticise the contents and handling of the intervening 
chapters. 

The book starts effectively with the commonsense statement that 
“we expect a certain measure of consistency in character and behaviour 
from other people and we are often surprised to encounter elements 
which are out of harmony with our expectations” (p. 1). This con- 
sistency of behaviour, or individuality, is said by some to depend on 
heredity, by others to depend on environmeat. Extreme forms of 
these views are neatly and tellingly set out, e.g., Wiggam’s “Nearly 
all the happiness and nearly all the misery of the world are due, not 
to environment, but to heredity’, and Watson’s “It is what happens 
after birth that makes one a hewer of wood and a drawer of water, 
another a diplomat”, etc. (quoted, pp. 2 and 3, from The New Decalogue 
of Science and Behaviourism respectively). Between these extremes, | 
Blackburn adopts a standpoint similar to Allport’s, to this effect: from 
birth onwards the interplay of constitution and environment produces 
the individual’s personality; the personality shows a consistency in 
its development. The framework around which the development takes 
place consists of heredity, sex, race, nation, social class. Blackburn 
now proceeds with a double object—to set out what we know about 
these topics and to see how they “are likely to affect subsequent 
behaviour” (p. 6). 

Now it will be helpful to see how the author sums up after he 
has attained this double object. The inheritance of physical character- 
istics, even, cannot be predicted precisely—mutation, the influence of 
genetic milieux, and the existence of certain environmental conditions 
are cited as accounting for this: “What heredity does in one case 
may be done by environmental agencies in the other; and these facts 
again open up startling possibilities in their applications to human 
beings” (p. 145). The inheritance of mental characteristics is less 
amenable to manipulation, as well as more obscure. Among other 
lines of approach, investigations of identical twins are cited as 
especially important, and as allowing the elimination of inaccuracies 
in mental measuring techniques. In the case of the intelligence of 
twins, for instance, it is concluded that “differences which may be 
produced by environmental differences in one case may be equally 
well produced by environmental differences in another” (p. 148). 

Sex might be taken as a “fundamental and qualitative hereditary 
difference’, not open to environmental influence, surely? On the 
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contrary, it is shown that by intervention of the “X-ray” kind “all 
degrees can be, and have been, produced between super-femininity 
through normal femininity, through inter-sexuality, through normal 
masculinity to super-masculinity” (p. 149). This is reinforced by 
further considerations of variation of gonad secretions, and the more 
_ direct influences of external environment. Thus the hereditary 
element in the determination of sex differences is given a less import- 
ant place than might seem inevitable at first sight. For mental differ- 
ences this is even more the case. There is no evidence for greater 
intelligence, or wider range of intelligence, in men’ than in women; 
anthropological findings show widely ranging social expectations from 
men and women in different societies. In fact it is concluded that, 
“taking groups of men and women as a whole”, the expectations of 
the society into which they are born are likely to have a greater 
effect on their behaviour than physical determinants (p. 150). 

With race, nation, and class, environmental factors become increas- 
ingly important. Criteria for determining races are practically all 
variables, not absolutes. The classification of races varies according 
to the criteria chosen; environment affects some even of the physical 
criteria; it affects the intellectual criteria to a greater extent. The 
relation of race to individual behaviour, then, is not to be expressed 
in terms of heredity pure and simple. 

Blackburn ends by pointing out that in questions of national and 
class differences and their influence on behaviour we “leave purely 
genetic considerations behind” and “turn to a complicated mixture of 
factors which depends on the possibilities which lfe open to a group 
of people and which includes their geographical environment, their 
type of population, their cultural pattern, their political organisation 
and so on, and to examine these from a cultural point of view” 
(p. 151). These factors form a principal movuding force in behaviour, 
and yet none of them depends primarily on genetics. 

These points from the author’s conclusion will show broadly the 
position at which he arrives; it places great, though not complete, 
emphasis on environmental influences, and suggests that through 
manipulation of these “frame-work factors” people may start their 
development, in the future, along more favourable lines. Before 
trying to estimate the worth of this conelusion we shall first have 
to think of some points in more detail. 

The fairest course here will be to consider a topic dealt with at 
a late stage in the argument, where the authov’s technique and his 
attitude may be expected to appear clearly. Chapter VII (“Class 
Differences”) is probably the best example for this purpose. 

The discussion of class differences starts off with implied accept- 
ance of Maclver’s view that Social Class depends primarily 6n Social 
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Status. The question now is whether this latter is determined by 
sex, age, relationship, birth, occupation, more or less wealth or intelli- 
gence; or are the factors that matter “way of life and outlook”, a 
“feeling of belongingness” to a certain group? (p. 120). Obviously 
there is a division between objective and subjective factors here, but 
the present reviewer would be interested to know what importance 
the author would attach to the work of Hyman (e.g., Arch. Psychol., 
1942, No. 269) and whether the division into objective, subjective 
and accorded status there put forward would be recognised by him 
as a useful extension of the objective-subjective division given here. 
At page 140, indeed, there seemis to be some recognition of the accorded 
factors in status when Blackburn quotes Marshall: “The essence of 
Social Class is the way a man is treated by his fellows (and, recipro- 
cally, the way he treats them), not the equalities or the possessions 
which cause that treatment...” 


The substance of the chapter, then, consists of criticism of the 
various factors mentioned, arriving at. the conclusion that none of 
them is the sole determinant of Social Class. Allowing for the author’s 
approach to the subject as primarily a social psychologist, one would 
expect a more extended treatment of some of these topics. Wealth, 
for example, is dismissed in two paragraphs (p. 127). The author 
says there that it is a far more important single determiner (of 
Social Class) than sex, age, birth and relationship, conquest, occupa- 
tion or education; yet he is content with adding that it is not the 
“sole determiner’. He cites Carr-Saunders and Caradog Jones as 
saying that its continuous grading prevents its being used as such. 
But the question then posed—can an income of £249 a year put a 
person in a different class from one of £251 a year—and the statement 
that any assertion that it does is ‘‘completely arbitrary and psycho- 
logically untrue” are neither so easily determined as Dr. Blackburn 
seems to think. The considerations of kind of payment coming under 
the heading of Wealth, and the way in which it is made, are com- 
plicated, and a fuller discussion would have been helpful at this point. 


No doubt it i8 fitting that intelligence should receive full treat- 
ment in a book of this sort, and one would not wish the discussion 
of this to be shortened. The material, e.g., from Cattell and from 
Himmelweit and Whitfield, is clearly and interestingly summarised, 
and pessimistic arguments from class-differences in innate intelligence 
and reproduction rates are faithfully dealt with. The argument from 
evidence derived from occupational groups as to differences in intelli- 
gence arising from environmental causes is concise and to the point. 
The reviewer was even driven to modify his first view that more 
sources less minutely quoted would have given a better approach to 
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the problem. Nevertheless, it would have added force to the general 
conclusion if other factors had been given similarly detailed treatment. 

The discussion of subjective factors, the feeling of belongingness 
and the like, follows familiar lines. For instance, the observations 
on intensification of group-consciousness by the paraphernalia of 
association—hierarchies, initiation rites and the like—follows a well- 
beaten path. The discussion of the relation between class and group- 
consciousness is interesting: class-consciousness tends to arise from 
the possession of things on which the social group places value, and 
“From these factual considerations of superiority and inferiority the 
attitude will become generalised to cover other attributes...” (p. 139). 
Good though Harrisson’s Notes on Class Consciousness and Class 
Unconsciousness is, however, one would like to see the illustrations 
drawn from a wider field. The notion put forward at the end of 
the chapter that social class differences may well consist of ‘‘constella- 
tions of factors, constellations which differ for the different social 
classes” is one of the most stimulating things in the book. The 
theory of the “pattern approach’’, however, will plainly provide a host 
of problems. The final suggestion for extension of study of class- 
differentiation to cover a variety of cultures is timely; to put it 
mildly, textbooks tend to be written within their own cultural frame- 
work in this respect. 

It would be possible to continue with criticisms of this kind at 
great length. It will be sufficient to say that much the same kind 
of remarks could be made about the chapters on national and racial 
differences. Generally, the author has done a useful piece of work, 
bringing together in concise form much information that will be 
helpful to the student interested in social psychology, and helptul in 
arousing the interest of workers in other fields. But it is fair to say 
that for both these purposes the trend of the argument should be 
made more explicit throughout. Even with the explanation that Dr. 
Blackburn has given, there is still the chance of his earlier chapters 
being read as material on heredity pure and simple and not as material 
on heredity related to social psychology. Perhaps, also, it would 
be well if in many places a more synoptic view were taken, and a 
wider range of material covered. Nevertheless, the author may well 
have taken the view that a selection of sources, thoroughly covered, 
was best. Having adopted this view, he is within his rights in 
pursuing it. We now await Individual Development in Society to 
round off this study of the merits and deficiencies of the culture- 
pattern theory. The epigraphs in this book are most entertaining; 
we may eagerly look forward to a comparable series in the next 
volume. 

J. A. CarRpNo, 
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DIMENSIONS OF PERSONALITY. By H. J. Eysenck. (Kegan Paul, 1947. 
308 pp.) Price (U.K.), .25s. 


TuHIs book is a report and interpretation of a number of researches 
carried out at the Maudsley Hospital over a number of years. Many 
of the studies have been previously reported, but these are now well 
integrated with new studies and contribute to an overall interpreta- 
tion which is new and very good. An attempt has been made to 
combine the factorial and experimental fields of psychological work 
which in the past have been kept largely separate. This approach . 
reminds one of that which R. B. Cattell has been using in his more 
recent work and, in fact, the studies of Eysenck and Cattell do overlap 
at many points. 

The object is said (p. 1) to be “to discover the main dimensions 
along which ‘measurement of the emotions’ can take place”, and is 
to be pursued by a combination of the methods mentioned above so 
that the “dangers of subjectivity” inherent in the use of ratings, etc., 
will be reduced by the use of experimental checks, and the “dangers 
of atomism” inherent in the experimental approach will be avoided 
“by fitting each experimental result into the pattern of the whole 
personality”. 

The organisation of the book is set out by the author (p. 19). 
Chapter 1 discusses methods and definitions. Chapter 2 reports a 
factorial study of the intercorrelations of 39 personality traits in 
700 patients at Maudsley Hospital, as rated in each case by the psychi- 
atrist in charge. This study yields two major factors—general neuro- 
ticism and introversion-extraversion. Chapter 3 includes factorial 
studies of body measurements of various groups of patients, and 
studies of other constitutional factors. These also yield two factors, 
one of which—body build—is said to be significantly related with 
introversion-extraversion. In the fourth chapter intelligence and 
other test records of neurotics and normals are examined and com- 
parisons made between extraverts and introverts. Chapters 5 and 6 
discuss various personality traits which were investigated in the 
attempt to find differentiae between neuroticism and normality, and 
between extraversion and introversion. In Eysenck’s words (p. 20), 
“having derived our principles of classification from a factorial study, 
we then proceed to give operational definitions of the resultant 
factors”. The seventh chapter then presents a summary and 2 
synthesis of the results. 

This is an extremely valuable book. It reports a great deal of 
careful experimental work and no criticism can detract from that ° 
work and its contribution to the understanding of personality. Every 
student of personality will need to read it. It will not be popular in 
the undergraduate classrooms, but it will be required reading for 
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more serious students as a companion to Cattell’s Measurement and 
Description of Personality. It contains many ideas which are out of 
the usual rut of studies in this area and consequently it is a valuable 
source of research suggestions, opening up many avenues which may 
fruitfully be pursued either by Eysenck himself or by other workers. 


Some criticisms, however, must be offered. Personality is defined 
(p. 25) as “the sum-total of the actual or potential behaviour-patterns 
of the organism, as determined by heredity and environment; it 
originates and develops through the functional interaction of the 
four main sectors into which these behaviour patterns are organised: 
the cognitive sector (intelligence), the conative sector (character), 
the affective sector (temperament) and the somatic sector (con- 
stitution).” This definition is undoubtedly neat and it is arrived at 
after some consideration of the literature; but it does have its diffi- 
culties. It is difficult enough to know just what a sum-total of 
behaviour patterns can be but it seems impossible to conceive potential 
behaviour patterns. And it is difficult to know how else such “patterns” 
could be determined than by heredity and environment. It is not 
quite clear why Eysenck has preferred this definition to (say) that 
offered by Burt in 1945 by which personality is said to be ‘the entire 
system of relatively permanent tendencies, both physical and mental,- 
that are distinctive of a given individual, and determine his charac- 
teristic adjustments to his material and social surroundings’. 
There is a difference between the definition Eysenck offers and this 
one which, two pages earlier, he has implicitly accepted. It 
would seem that Eysenck has wanted to use, but has failed to make 
clear, the distinction made by Burt when he said in a footnote that 
if personality were defined as he defined it then what the psychologist 
really studies are interactions between personality and environment. 
This whole question of what is being studicd in work of this kind 
is too large to be tackled adequately in a brief review, but one might 
point out that in so far as Eysenck has studied dimensions o1 factors 
at all these are not factors of personality as Warren or Burt define it, 
but of actual behaviour. It seems likely that Eysenck is aware of 
this distinction, but he has not brought it clearly to light. The situa- 
tion here is analogous to the everyday treatment of the concept of 
weight. It is convenient to ascribe weight to the object rather than 
to an object-system relation, but discussions of personality could be 
considerably clarified if this relativity were made clear. 


In defining character Eysenck has been rather more specific, He 
points to the two current uses of the term, one evaluative, the other 
conative. Deliberately he chooses the latter because evaluative con- 
cepts are of little use in psychology. This is almost certainly true 
but it is doubtful whether this typically European. choice will affect 
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the already well established American usage of character for the 
moral and ethical evaluative aspect of personality, and until it does 
some confusion is bound to occur. It would seem desirable to define 
character evaluatively and so let the term slip from psychology 
altogether except in the special cases when conformity to moral 
and ethical codes is itself the object of study. 


The theory of personality advocated here is very like that of 
G. W. Allport. Eysenck’s statement of the position is clear and concise 
and the implications are directly drawn. Eysenck writes always well 
and clearly. This first chapter is a good one. It orients the reader 
immediately. It causes him to ponder deeply the nature of the 
phenomena to be examined and the methods employed and their 
appropriateness. It is a critical chapter though the reader may feel 
that its decisions are not always well taken in the light of recent 
American work of which frequently the author makes no mention and 
which, of course, may not have been available to him during the 
war years. , 

The factorial analysis described in Chapter 2 yielded two main 
factors: (1) a general factor of “neuroticism”, characterised by such 
items as badly organised personality, boarded out of the Army, 
abnormal before present illness, abnormality in parents, unsatisfactory 
home, etc., and (2) a bipolar factor (introversion-extraversion) oppos- 
ing the “‘dysthymic”’ group of symptoms (anxiety, depression, obses- 
sional tendencies, apathy, irritability, etc.) to the hysterical group 
of symptoms (conversion symptoms, sex anomalies, low intelligence, 
ete.). This interpretation has been made without recourse to rotation 
of axes. Cattell has already shown how greater, though not markedly 
different, meaningfulness may be obtained if rotation is used. 

The material of Chapter 3 is of some interest)but it is generally 
not well validated.and is certainly not vital. An index of body build 
is derived (which rather misieadingly is compared with I.Q.) and 
it is shown that “hysterics are distinguished from dysthymics not 
only on the intellectual and temperamental level, but also with 
respect to body build” (p. 91); but no estimate of the accuracy of 
this relation is offered until on page 94 it is said correlations between 
personality traits and body type are not large (about 0-30) and that 
indices of body type are thus useless as diagnostic criteria. 

In the fourth chapter the basic comparisons are for intelligence, 
level of aspiration, personal tempo, and perseveration as between 
normals and neurotics and between dysthymics and hysterics. 
Neurotics tend to be slightly below normal in intelligence, while 
hysterics are inferior to dysthymics. Level of aspiration is higher 
for dysthymics than for hysterics but the other comparisons yield 
nothing of significance. Minor statistical points may be queried: 
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he quotes a tetrachoric y of 0:66 as evidence of things “agreeing 
extremely well” (p. 63) and accepts a C.R. of 2 as indicative of 
significance (p. 136). On the other hand the discussion (p. 176) of 
the relation between a theoretical normal curve and an obtained 
U-curve reveals a lot of critical insight into statistical and measure- 
ment concepts. 

Chapter 5 presents two significant findings: (1) sixteen different 
tests of suggestibility define two different types of suggestibility, one 
only of which is related to hypnosis; (2) contrary to common psychi- 
atric assumptions hysterics do not appear to be more suggestible than 
other types of neurotics. The final study of the series shows neurotics 
to differ from normals in the extent to which their responses to slides 
of the Rorschach cards deviated from the usual, i.e., in lack of con- 
formity. It also showed that hysterics tend to prefer paintings 
different from those preferred by dysthymics. 

Eysenck’s method has been to obtain his differential groups by 
factorial analysis of ratings and then to search for tests which will 
differentiate between them. One sometimes gets the impression that 
the object of this search is to prove that the factorial isolation was 
justified, which, of course, it cannot do. In some respects this might 
be thought of as a companion volume to Rapaport’s Diagnostic Psycho- 
logical Testing, but where Rapaport is interested primarily in the 
tests as diagnostic instruments Eysenck is interested primarily in 
a classification to which he seeks to show certain tests and measure- 
ments are relevant. Thus it is doubly unfortunate that he has not 
chosen to investigate the rotation of his factorial axes with a view 
to obtaining a more fruitful interpretation of his material. 

In brief, one may say this is an interesting book which will be 
welcomed especially by those psychologists interested in theoretical 
aspects of personality and by those who are practising clinicians. It 
submits to experimental and statistical investigation a number of 
problems usually dealt with much more loosely, not only providing 
information but also pointing the way to quantitative research in 
clinical psychology. 


C. A. Gis. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


ANNUAL Conaress, 1948. 


The Annual Congress for 1948 was held in Melbourne from 
August 17 to 21. The programme was as follows: 


Tuesday, August 17 
7.30 p.m.—Professor C. D. Hardie (University of Tasmania). 


“The Contribution of Philosophy to the Idea of a 
University.” 


Wednesday, August 18 
10.00 a.m. and 2.30 p.m.—Symposium: “Theory and Social Science”. 
Speakers: Mr. Quentin Gibson, Mr. D. McCallum, 
Mr. G. Buchdahl. 
7.15 p.m.—Annual General Meeting. 
Reports and Balance Sheet. 
Presidential Address: Mr. A. GC. Jackson: 
“Seeing As”. 
Thursday, August 19 
10.00 a.m..—Mr. Peter Gibbons. “Acquaintance and Description.” 
7.30 p.m.—Mr. P. Herbst. “A Synthetic and Necessary 
Connection.” 
Friday, August 20 
10.00 a.m.—Mr. Allan Donagan. “Sufficient Reason and Necessary 
Being.” 
2.30 p.m.—Mr. W. H. C. Eddy. “Liberty and History.” 
7.30 p.m.—Mr. J. L. Mackie. “Justice.” 


